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stay. Whilst as for the 
audience in general, nothing 
conld have exceeded their 
enthusiasm. 

» Apart from the theatre [ 
i) have good cause to remember 

% that visit from the fuct that 
I was nearly “run in,” tho’ 
it was not a case of too much 
lager beer ! 

Another man in the com- 

pan: and I were etaying at 
the same hotel, and one right after the performance we 
were both taken ill and had to send for the hotel doctor. 
We did not like the hotel, and next day. having recovered, 
changed our quarters, paying for the doctor’s attendance 
when settling the bill. 

A week or so later, returning to our new hotel, we were 
surprised, not to say alarmed, to find two German 
officia!s awaiting us, onr rooms sealed up, and in 1 
the dickens to pay. Naturally we could not make out 
what it was all about, and it was some time before we 
grasped the explanation. 

It appeared that as the doctor who attended us had 
been culled in after 8 o'clock in the evening he was 
entitled to charge double fees. The people at our 
hotel, however, had forgotten this and only entered on 
our bills the ordinary day-fee, and the doctor, without 
asking for any explanation had placed the matter in the, 
hands of the po:ice, who had tak 
a 
I also remember very well a performance of The 
Marquis in America. A fellow-artist and myself had 
just gone in enthusiastically for photography, and one 
night we attempted to take a flashlight gee in the 
dressing-room, with the result that we set room on 
fire and caused an amount of consternation which you 


By Some Famous Artistes. 


an 
, ‘first rank who 

necessarily hae his 
wers fully under control, it might be thought that 
his performances would vary little in ity, day tm, 
day out. But even with the most accom ished of artistes 
there are times when, for one reason or another, he is 
conscious of being inspired beyond the ordinary, and it is 
of such memorable occasions that some famous favourites 
of the public have themselves been good enough to supply 
varticulars.) 


ly 


and an eminent authority on everything 
connected with singing. ; 

Mosr certainly there are “times and seasons” in 
a singer’s life and work. . 

His career.is tidal, and, at whiles, tere comes 
an inflowing, mvelling. full-tide which is the result 
of the ceaseless working of a persistent law—that 
of attraction. 

As the moon draws the 


tide, so a clear, shinin 


ideal attracts the powers of spirit and of mind which | can imagine! 

sweep away all ieiteGans” and break down all| We were with our —_—< photography, for 

bartiers for the time being. In the result we have | after ba been forbidden under the most f pains 

“memorable occasions.” . ___ | and penalties to @ eamera anywhere near the 
These, in my experience, have occurred in relation | theatre we another attempt to take one at: 


to three works in particular. They are Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, Wagner's Parsifal, Elgar's The 
Apostles. The first and thi of these com- 

itions have fallen to my lot at divers times and 
places. second I have not sung s0 


In regard to these, there have been three out- 
standing experiences in my career. ; 

(1) With reference to Slijah, I remember with 
gratitude of an especial kind performances all over 
England and America. But I think the climax 
came at the Exeter Diamond Jubilee Festival in 
November, 1906. I seemed to sce and understand 
Mendelssohn’s idea of the character of the Prophet 
more clearly than theretofore. 

(2) I whall never forget singing the music of 
“Amfortas” in Wagner’s Parsifal in the presence 
of Frau Cosima Wagner at Villa Wahnfried, Pay- 
reuth, some few yedts ago. A bust of the great 
composer stood on a pedestal close at hand, and I 
seemed to feel the influence of the genius of the 
great man in a ‘— marked manner. 

(3) Sir Edward Elgar's The Apostles has helped 
“me, in my life and art, more than I can say. 

The réle of the Founder of Christianity is a 
supreme effort in creative art. I have been privi- 
leged to sing it on many occasions, and it was 
written with especial reference to my work and 
myself by the composer. Whenever the work has 
been performed, my experience has been profound. 
One occasion stands out. It was at the Norwich 
Festival on October 26th, 1905, when Sir Edward 
rie directed a never-to-be-forgotten performance. 


our and the fire had to be ha 
summoned: ‘But all this has nothing to do with the 
first night of The Mikado in Berlin, which will ever 
rank as one of the most memorable performances in my 
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By Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, of the famous 
Moody-Manners Opera Company. 

I am afraid in asking me, as far us my own feclings 
were concerned, when it was I sang with the greatest 
enjoyment and satisfaction to a mY I really don't 
know how to answer you, because I feel even if tae you 
won't believe me. I cannot remember a single time in 
my life that I have ever sung with any pleasure. 

e mieety of the whole thing and the effect it has on 
my nerves pitisble, and if I had known twenty-five 
years ago that I would make no name for myself as a 
singer I should indeed have been glad, for I should 
certainly have given up any idea of the profession. 

In fact, the only thing that kept me, at the beginnin 
of my career in this profession, to it was a hope that 
might eventually be successful; but that and all my 
ambitions, partly through the miserable state of things, 
musically speaking, in this country, and partly, I suppose, 
from my own incompetency, it is not to be. 

My next ambition was that I might help to found 
National —— in English, and eventually National 

pera. 3 


ee ar a gs chorus, orchestra, seemed to be no aw ambition 

than the in- . : is fast following 

spired com. Q) > a5 in the track of the 

poser of the ¢ . cad - | previous one, and ; 

work, ; the whole thing Citi 
| TLE 


looks very hope- 
By COURTICE POUNDS, for‘long a reigning | '*™* 
favourite at the. Savoy and a most 
delightful and accomplished artist. 

My recent journey with Mr. Beerbohm Tree to Berlin 
to play the Clown in Twelfth Night, reminds me 
especially of my first visit to the German capital some 
years ago when I-was a member of the Savoy company 
which went there to play The Mikado, and induces me to 
single out this as one of the most memorable per- 
formances in which I have taken part. 

Certainly it was a noteworthy occasion, if only for the 
brilliant audience which greeted us. The front of the 
house was quite dazzling in its splendour, and chief 
amongst the many famous people there was the Crown 
“rince Frederick, who came not only the first night, but 
three or four nights each week for the remainder of our 

Alt rights reserved.) 


By Miss AMY CASTLES, the charming 
Australian singer. 

My most memorable performance was perh: on 
the occasion of a great farewell concert which I 
wag giving in the Exhibition Building, in Mel- 
bourne, when an audience of 20,000 people had been 
crammed into the enormous hall. 

As it happened, I was not: feeling at all well that 
night, having become somewhat tired after the try- 
ing ordeal of a farewell tour’ of Australia and New 
Zealand. I really did not feel at all as though I 
would be able to get through my portion of the 
programme, even the sight of the t crowd before 


me failing to rouse me very greatly. 
In the middle of the programme I had to sing an 


See that you get the Fresh Air Fund Leaflet inset in this number. 
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NEW CONTEST OF BRAINS 


UNLIMITED CASH PRIZES FOR 
INGENIOUS READERS. _._. 


First of all, what is a limerick? It is a verse built 

on lines similar to the’ following : 
There was a yousg fellow of Burleigh, 
Whose hair was short, crisp, and curly, 
But the side of his face 
Had got out of place, 
Aad made him look awfully surly. 

Below you will find the first four lines of a limerick 
We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of your 
ability. When you have done this, fill in your name 
and address in the space provided, cut out the announce. 
meat, attach to it a tal order for sixpence, and place 
it in an envelope cddrecsed to the LIMERICK 
EDITOR, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. Closing date, Tuesday, June 10. 

The whole of the smount received will be divided 
amongst the ten co titors whose attempts are con- 
Ward by the adjudicator to be the best. No deduction 
whatever will be made in any shape or form. 

We guarantee to distribute a sum of not less than 
ZI10, so that the winners will, at all events, be Certain 
of securing a sovereign each. 

The method of deciding the contest is a novel one. 
The ten winning attempts will be selected by 

Mr. ARTHUR APPLIN, 
the famous serial writer, whose stories are so well 
known to the readers of this paper. 

The published decision must be accepted as final, aad 
competitors may ester oaly on this understanding. 


There lived a typewriter at Tring, 
Who had an idea she could sing. 
One night a high note 
Got stuck in her throat 
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aria by Verdi. This was: them ment chosen by 
the photographers for taking 8 Pashlight of a concert 
audience, the size of which, I believe, has never been 
equalled in Australia. 

Just as the flask was made an _ accident 
occurred, through which some of the fittings caught 
fire. A cry of alarm was immediately raised, and a 
rush was made for the exits. 

I perceived this, and, although I have often won- 
devel. since how it was that I managed to do the 
thing, I remained on the platform and sang. 

I was so frightened myself that I thought I would 
collapse, but 1 seemed ta feel instinctively that many 
lives were at stake, and that they depended upon 
me alone! I simply had to sing my best. 

I did so, for after the concert my friends assured 
me that they had never heard me do so well. Of 
course, in an audience of that size many people 
who were present did not know until they saw the 
papers next day that they had been in very ts 

anger. But that it was a real danger was shown 
by the fact that one poor old lady who had ben 


in the crush had 
Ss) silo 
~~ a =~ 


to be taken 

away to the 

hospital, where 
she died a dey 

later. 

By Mr. NORMAN SALMOND, the popular 
etage and concert singer, who made his 
name as the Jovial Monk in ‘‘ La Poupee.” 

Two or three occasions in my career stand out as 
having left behind them particularly pleasant 
memories. . 

The first was the opening of the Royal English 

ra House in January, 1891, when I played 

Richard Cosur de Lion in Ivanhoe. 

Then, in oratorio, I especially remember a fine ,per- 
formance of Haydn's Creation at Glasgow in assécia- 
tion with Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli in the autumn of 
1898. But if I ever was inspired, which I take leave 
to doubt, it must have been on the occasion of my 
first appearance in Za Poupée, at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, in February, 1897—-at least, I pre 
sume so, from the extraordinary and, to me, un- 
forgetable outburst of enthusiasm which followed my 
singing of the famous number “A Jovial Monk Am 
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were anything of that sort do you 
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him as _ think he would——” She broke off and laughed softly, 
if some- ' “J sometimes dream of him ap something more thin a 
and general eucoessful merchant. be ge f dreams, of course, }nit 
knack of find- dreams acmstimes come trae, don't they!” 


“1 suppoee they do<sometimes,” said Mr. Sedcery 


i 
& 
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numbly. wardly he was wondering darkly h Luc 
+. | Wrong His honesty and his , could stand the strain without going mad. . 
unswerving sense of order and justice were his pride, and “ * she resumed hesitatingly, but with head prond! 
if he ever was troubled with emotional weakness of any sort erect 3 “I dream of him—not as Bein 
he contrived to hide it under a portentous!: ve ©: 7 Heri, di x Siiotstery thet, know, is too absurd—but as Lord May:r 
saute’ tents Se ey terkee dork the mask : tk ing that ee ae ee ee Eee 
Coren neared |, as he nat he ted Qnty, | PMG RET «en, ety ented 
eyes were 5' and sorrowful. “ asi- | “ is prisoner, sir?” e y: ‘ ¢ was the first of » smothered in a «)y ':. 
"The lad, scle-feed. tad wrt Siteed “stenlass! scanning ny . He ae inside please,” be i Thea ina wa peyraeay Ses aad dor cockiti lok m 
fe galled visibly, but : wethi id - er, Tho matter requires Fs e fart r investi m and tio pata tn Mes epes the 200" Hee contrition, and was 
“There one redeeming feature in the case,” pro. | —or, . wait here until “ Does occur _ : “ 
ceeded Mr. Sedyeley, “and thes io your confession of the | return. ‘An beer oes ~t do it, “T'll make it worth your | . (cose Eto o ao a ag ie el ii after 
theft in time to prevent a grave miscarriage of justice in | while.” er 
i pul of manliness * e * * ba 


Mr. eT The mother’s eyes were hard with 


gra 
ee to Higgins. But that belated im so a a moment. “Archie is my son—my only 
on child. is incapable of unworthiness in thought, word, 


ly. makes your crime appear the more pitifal and 


inexplicable.” 


He paused, cleared his throat sharply, and resumed with | into the startled face of » soft-featared, matron! Her met not doubtin 

gathering warmth. “ 1 er ie Moorvale, you have | in a print f In the of his |. > would Y (Shomniees nd he 

. wilfully ruined yourself for life! Do you understand what | misery he thrilled as he" how like she still was to | Sed felt that it must be now or never. “ Heaven help 

that means? Bad, but a thousand times worse is the fact | the Hetty of old; more mature, of nobler figure, but none | her!” he breathed, and in s flash he beheld a vision « f 

that mad act will kill poor mother as surely as | the less charming. wr himself in the guise of a hungry wolf in the act of seizinz 

though you had stuck knife through her heart! “It’s you, Mr. Sedgeley!” she said with a nervous little | its . An instant later, utter loathing of him: 
The lad emitted a gasp, and winced. laugh. “I declare you almost startled me. Come in, if | self apd his. mission, found expression in a straind 

se. : 


“ And you have placed me—me in the most awkward a 
dicament ever I was in. But—but justice must, and shall, be 
done, and I'll do it! What have you to say for yourself 
before I call a policeman!” . G 

The lad shivered and glanced i Biplane instantly 
bent his head again. “Nothing,” he m d, “ 


laugh. * “Justice be !” he muttered unsteadily. 

, t was that, Mr. yd Tt Mocerels, 
something no doubt. I’ve been 3 

little ‘worried this morning” He rose from his chit, 

took her hand, and bent over it reverently. “Hetty, ).u 


& 
to glance at him ‘in quick anxiety. “Is there anything 
wrong—Archie! Nothing is amiss with my boy?” she 


“He is—er—er—vwell.” 

Of course, it would never have done to blurt the thing 
out.at-once, at the door, too. Still, Mr. cengeley felt that 
he had sunk perceptibly in his own opin 

He followed her in silence into the “diminutive er 
room, steeling his heart for the ordeal, while he noted wi 
a dull pain ud poise of the yet beautiful 
—— to the dust. She p a chair 


The w. gasped. and face went aflame. “A 
Ee ee ee eas uengeactat Wnt 
angel, Mr. a notion. What 
made you say such an absurd thing?” 

He shook his head gravely. “Some day I may tell you,” 
he said; “but not now—don’t ask me now.” He took up 
his hat, then turned to her again. “TI should like,” he said 
awkwardly, “I should like to come and see you sometimes. 


financial difficulties . 
Moorvale shook his head, and groaned. “She docen’t 
know,” he said. “I wanted it to pay—a debt of honour.” 
“ A debt of hacnag | ree Mr. Sedgeley in a cold fury. 
“You—you imbecile! So it is your idea of honour 
-stain your ds with crime in order to pay a gambling 7° 
debt.‘ Faugh! Do you forget what you promised-te a 
month ago when I taxed you with -bemg-sten in doubtful 
company! I like you, Moorv¥aie, although I have no cause to 
i wy F3 if it hadn’t been for my—for the 
mother—— 


shall be very glad, and so will Archie, if you will, 
Mr. sy engl sad Mrs. le simply. . 
After he was gone sbe stood with kmitted brows trying 
to discover the hidden meaning of this strange intervie, 
2 but her heart was aneging violently, and her thoughts 
seemed to be engaged a a game of hide and eeek, the 
am perfectly well, I assure’ you, Mre.° Moor- gad 


your ” . He broke ly | groa: . Moor- | pleasant and the together. Archie’s pie seemed like 
and gave his shoulders an impatient shake. “ rites 20 u | vale,” he said somewhat stiffly. ‘Then, after a furtive a be underdone that day. 
have broken the law and outraged my trust, therefore you | atte to clear his throat of some obstruction, he con- e .®* ., e ° . 
mnst take Lee pegs gy ‘| tinned : “Doubtless you are wondering what brought me ‘As he drove back to the office Mr. Sedgeley’s feelines 
He touched a knob. ‘The tinkle of a bell was heard in 


were somewhat mized. One moment he was humbled and 
ashamed his fall from the heighte of strict 
rectitude, next ho was to the core as his long- 
repressed love for Mrs. <> ; sw ag a ae 
rough his being. Anon, umed bitterly against her 
unhappy son. In-that mood he impetaously stopped the 
cab at a tobacconist’s, and, entering the shop, purchased 
a business-like rattan, then rejoined cab. . 
When he entered his sanctum Moorvale was looking 
blankly out of the window. He wheeled instantly with 
white ‘ace. Ignoring him for the moment, \Ir. 
Sed; dismissed the oe with a few 
apo! ic words and a geerdon, colour of which seem 
to afford the minion of the law much furtive pleasure. 
He saluted impressively, and departed to ponder over the 


leisure. 

Then Mr. Sedgeley turned upon Moorvale. “Do yeu 
know what this is?” he snapped shaking the cane 
A eee eee dl ane al yout jaclat 
soun ever off your jacket. 

TThe lad stood bewildered, immovable. 


the outer office. The door was pushed open on the in- 
stant, and a blank face with curiously expectant 
looked in. “Tell Jones to fetch s constable,” said Mr. 


lo heart had long expected—a 
eulogy of him—a spoken tribute to his business abilities from 
the lips of the one man in the world whose good opinion 


Condone your crime, you mean,” said Mr. Sed le 
ly. “It is im ible. You have walked “nue of 
to conflict with law, and I as well as you would be 


E 


“I am very, ve roud of m , Mr. 
go en Ee? TEE ord ings koe bo wold bs re 
to please you.” 

Mr. geley strove with all his might to command him- 
self. His face expressed nothing the-fierce struggle 

cing on within him between his sense of duty and rank 
despicable cowardice —waa it really 0 bad as th though | 

t length sterner princip seemed triumph, an 
in Sacmy Sompeennt his eyes met hers. 

He proved himself—a thief!” he was about to 
say, but the dire word choked him. What he actually said 
ar clever lad in many ways, i with figures ; 

“Only clever, Mr. Sedgeley?” queried she almost re- 
roachfully. Then she laughed roudly, tremulously, and 


the act he discovered that his was shaki: vee. 
Sedge C) 


helplessly. Mr. nedeey's countenance had grown stolidly 
impassive, but as he 


, immo 


*TI must see my mother, he said tensely. “I won't go 


Mr. Sedgeley started. “Eh—what!” he stammered. 
“TI w to—to—oh, Mr. Sedgeley, yon won't refuse 


mer 
Mr, Gedgeley fell back in his chair and fared, vacantly 
Eaps tural, 


mean that you haven't told her’— 
not i to send me to pri ?” eaid Moorva'e 
i in a flash be understood and even hile 


clenched his teeth and swung the care 


aloft. Once, twice he twirled it hissing round his hea, 
hesitated and burst out, as his arm dropped nerve: 


‘unna 
but not only did it clash with his ideas of justice in “ 


abstract, it brought home with etunning force crue r glance was eloquent. don me, I know now,” she | less! 4 aide: “Oh, confound it! I can’t do that 
. faét that Mrs. ‘Moorvale had to be told by ‘sdmeone, and if ane “ When you say clever you really mean ever 60 ' pence i a little better than your comindarate. Archie 
not by the culprit himself—who? - Moorvale. Why did do it? 
a 


more. That was your way lo and haven't 
changed a bit. Thank yor, Mr edge fi “FP taid,” mumbled Moorvale. “He 
Ms shook hi — Said he’d gé to my mother about it unless 


paid him to-day. It was that made me do it. sir, Id 


head feverishly once or twice 


ible; yet how was the to be done? Wire for her Sedgele: 
iene te i while he frowned fiercely at the floor. went on 


—gend a messenger—go himself! He clutched at his hair 


and almost swore. moti - enthusiasm. Oh, he is far more have made it ag on Saturday, for, before Heaven, I 
e had met Mrs. Moorvale only once since she was a | clever: know that if he isn’t @ genius just yet he is very | don’t mean to be dishonest! “Hi he—” 
happy, winsome girl, and he a dreamer of wonderful dreams best. 


eo—. 

Yes, take your time,” sid Mr. Sedgeley gruffly. 

He wae mJy becange I bad broken off with the crow 
me. 


beca 
sir, I was trying to keep my promise to 
kat, Mr. Sedgeley.® 


TW hir. Sedgeley gazed long and grimly into the lad’s apr“! 
ing eyes, and presently he found. Moorvale’s face becoming 


fated not to come true. That was two years ago when she 
haa come to him in her widow’s weeds and begged him to 
make a merchant of Archie. To go to her now with such 8 
tale bug . thought to shudder over. He could not—dare 
not do it 
4 It’s the gallows you deserve, Moorvale,” he hissed. 
lad seemed i 


4 


fd Soy ch cakiem twice as much 
o A as as @ your 
min Grnusuies much older th: Archie. Yon tee tome 


out, sir.” 
His teeth rasped together as he stifled a groan. His task 


to aquiesce in this sentiment by a nod. grew more stupendous, more bitter, with every syllable she - ” he eaid, “I think I know truth from false 

. will send for her, sir?” he queried y uttered. : eu hood better than most men, and I believe you. See, ther 

“It isn’t the sending. t you see, vou fool, d| | “Archie very great for you, too, Mr. hand om it. Between us we'll this thing for coud. 

Mr, Sedgeley, “that che must be prepared for an | Sedgeley,” she continued with animation. “He has told you go home for dinner, go down on your knees '? 

interview, it might kill her outright, You are, |-me of times that you are quite the man mother—or, no. Perhaps you'd better do that to 
on my shoulders den of the most | in the and most respected—which, of course, I Heaven, asking for strength to be a in future.” 


man . 

lied Archie with emotion. 

eae of fulfilling his mother’s dearest wish. Mr. 
ey, as 


he looks fondly into his wife's eyes, and then 
glances at Archie, sometimes shudders as he thinks what 


Just then a came on the door. Mr. Sedgeley com- 
posed his features by » strong effort. “ .” he 
called, and in a moment his glance met the grave salute of 

iceman, whose <q eyes twinkled as they settled 


! : 
Setictively upon Moarv . The widow smiled knowingly. “Anyhow,” she said, 


“ Archie's greatest ambition is to grow up into such @ man 


A summer day, a flowing stream, a pleasant punt, and the June NOVEL MAGAZINE—what more could anyone w'sh for? 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


enagerie 
arriving 
Transporting © evegeria fs peice journe: 
& Tree sana oan caly We rection 
. by Braise who ag 
ctually witnessed it. The anim ways seem 
am Then they are about to take a journey, and 
become discontented and excitable, 

For the ordinary short journey by road from town 
to town there is little disturbance or excitement. 
The animals in their cages are simply drawn by 
horses or traction engines to their destination. But 
where a long voyage has to be taken all the wild beasts 
must be carefully ed into the various boxes or 
dens provided for . The large carnivora—lions, 
tigers, pumas, cheetahs, and the like—have tightly 
made roomy boxes of hard wood. ; 

For bears, besides the hardest possible wood, & 
lining of sheet iron has to be provided, so restless 
does Bruin become en voyage, antl his sharp teeth 
and terrible claws play havoc with his den. A vigi- 
Jant watch over the bears is necessary, too, for they 
have often been known to get their claws under the 
sheet iron, and once that happens the destruction 
of their den soon follows. 

WHEN JUMBO CUTS oe ROUGH. a 

When elephants are caged in this way 8 iron 
linings came also. Once determined to break, 
however, nothing short of rock itself will stop an 
elephant. Added to, this they are most averse to 
travel, and their movements are 80 uncertain as to 
cause constant trial and anxiety ta their keepers. 

The larger birds, and animals with hoofs usually 
journey in wooden crates with grooved doors and a 
floor made of very strong boarding. 

Sea-lions and seals go in wooden boxes with open 
slats, which must net be too wide — for these 
creatures bite viciously, especially when travelling 
and surrounded by strangers. aturally, they 
obliged to have some sort of # tank, too. 

As one would su , from the abnormal length 
of their necks, iraltes are perhaps the most difficult 
of all the inhabitants of a menagerie to transport. 
The crates in which they travel cannot possibly be 
made as high as the animal itself, which usually 
stands nearly twenty feet from the ground, and no 
hold of a ship or no tunnel of a railway could 
accommodate it; so a giraffe, when tra g, is 
unable to stand in an upright position. 

He soon learns, however, to make the best of 
things, and when cramped and tired, cheerfully lies 
down to stretch out his long flexible neck. So 
delicate are giraffes that the percentage of deaths 
while travelling is unfortunately very great. 

Camels are seldom put into crates at all. Gener- 
ally their tempers are equable, but when they bite— 
they bite savagely. 

DO ANIMALS GET SEASICK? 

Regular and careful feeding is, of course, essential 

on a long journey, but a constant supply of = 


water is even more important. To subsist for 
peasods without food is not difficult for most wil 
, but few can live for long without liquid 
refreshment. In the largest crates a pail is generally 
fastened inside and replenished once or twice daily. 
For a comparatively short voyage on board ship 


frozen meat is usually served out to the carnivora, , 


but on a longer trip it is customary to ship a number 
of live eally worn eal and decrepit, but 
not diseased specimens—which are killed off for food 
as needed. 

If several elephants should be in the travelling 
menagerie, an enormous quantity of food is 
necessary, for one bey er alone will consume in a 
day ine or three hun eteeant of ~hay, 2 bushel, or 

re of corn, a good su of vegetables, and a 
dozen loaves of bread, fo other odd trifles. 

Then, too, tons of sawdust, enormous bales of 
straw and hay, some for feeding and some for bedding, 
are needed, and gallons of disinfectants. 

Do wild animals actually suffer from seasickness? 
This is still. a debatable question. Some authorities 
aver that all wild beasts suffer from mal de mer, while 
others staunchly deny it. Whether actually sickness 
occurs or not, it is a fact that a voyage thoroughly 
upsets wild animals, and it takes sume time after 
peta dry land ere they recover their normal con- 

In a storm it is no uncommon thing either for 
animals to break loose—elephants, lions, and tigers 
especially—and the peril to the trainers and atten- 
dants under such circumstances can be imagined. 


‘TAis \Week's Hero: 
BILLY WALES, THE WORLD'S CHAMPION 


. WHIP, 


Wuen, at the Whit Monday. horse-show in Regent's 
Park, the driver of. Mr, vTOgden Armour’s famous 


amazing feat, ort or strain- 
ing after effect, it came as a revelation to those pre- 
ae ey i mat genre believe their 

, in cou ieve thi le 
Done with a set of circus ey io =e 
exhibition sulky, the thing would have been difficult 


enough. But Mr. A 8 t ys average wu 
something like a ton apiece, ant the wagon to whic. 
they are tons; 80 t, allowing 


harnessed scales d 
for the added heaviness of himself and his assistants, 
Billy was controlling, by means.of the slender bunch 
of “ribbons” he held so lightly and handled eo deftly, 
ra weight, living and dead, of approximately ten 
ns. : 

How is it done? Largely, Billy will tell you, by 
word of mouth. He knows his horses, and they know 
him, and respond to his lightest touch, his least, 
and lowest-whispered word. Nay, Billy EE even 
further than this; he says he can ern his team, 
in certain circumstances, through the mere exercise 
of will-power; that the horses, in other words, are 
able to understand, and interpret into action, his 
unspoken thoughts, whieh to them are commands. 

aybe! Who shall say that there is no ibility 
of the creation of some such invisible bond between 
certain men and certain of the higher, more intelli- 
gent animals. Anyhow, Billy firmly believes that 
such is the case as regards his greys and himself, 
and a good many people who have seen him at work 
with them under favourable conditions are more than 
half dis to agree with him. 

And it must be said that Billy—or Mr. William 
J. Wales, to give him his proper name and title 
for the nonce—is one of those men who are the 
despair of the interviewer. He will “talk harse,” as 
he calls it, from morning till night, and when P.W. 
waited upon him the other day at his headquarters 
at Oakin; Manor Farm, he insisted on trotting 
out all eight of the greys—there are two extra ones 
kept on hand thero in case of emergency—for in: 
tion and admiration, enlarging meanwhile on eir 
various points with {fv.d admiration. 

But when it came to saying anything about himeelf, 
he was as mute as the proverbial oyster. ; 

Little by little, however, one gathered that~Billy 
learnt to drive as a lad, “way back in the pineries, 
in Northern Michigan. Here, in a lumber camp, 
remote from civilisation, he was brought up, and 
almost his earliest recollections are of “teaming” the 
great ten-ton lumber waggons along and over the 
terrible iron-mountain roads. “A man _ learns to 
drive pretty slick in them parts,” remarked Billy, 
“and learng quick, too. Them as don’t,” he added 
meditatively, after a pause, “gets killed.” 

Ag soon as he was “grown up,” Oy is lumber- 
ing,” and came to Li 2 Where took service 
with the late Mr. Phil Armour, and six years ago 
he was promoted to the post of “head teamster,” and 
placed in charge of the famous “big six,” for the 
po as they stand, their present owner has refused 

,000. 

The horses, it should be mentioned, are working 
horses, just as Billy is a working teamster, and a 
member of the Chicago Packing House Teamstera’ 
Union. (He brought out, for inspection by P.W., 
his Union “button” for May, 1907, sent to him by 
post all the way from Illinois, and was evidently as 
proud of it—almost—as he was of his “harses.”) It 
1s this that keeps them and him in such con- 
dition, “hard as nails and fit as fiddles,” to quote 
Billy’s own words. = 

“None of Mr. Armour’s horses are coddled,” he 
further explains, “and the greys least of all. ‘When 
they are not being shown, they do on an average 
their twenty miles a day up and down the streets of 
Chicago, harnessed to a 6,000lb. waggon loaded with 
25,0001b. of beef. 

“No, ag Bo not have their own special train for 
travelling t in, although I have seen it so stated 
in the papers ; neither did they have special staterooms 
on the White Star liner that brought them 
over here from New York. They did, however, have 
special stables built for them amidships, where the 
rolling of the vessel was felt least, and they were 
watched over by night as well as by day by either 
—- or my chief assistant.” 

waggon to which they are harnessed, Billy is 
careful ,to explain, is just an ordinary teamster's 
waggon, made of polished oak instead of elm, and 
ornamented with The length of it and the 
team, “over all,” is sixty feet, and Billy can turn 
them in a complete circle if he has but twenty-six 
feet of space is one ambition just now ig to drive 
his turn-out down the Strand during the busiest hour 
of the day. 

“Do you think,” he asks wistfully, “your police 
would allow me to?” 


shock to the advo- 
cates of a white 
Australia, that Mr. 
= ford, . Mel- 
arne man, 
who lar been ex. 
loring in Northern 
Queensland, has 
a large 

town of Chinamen 
on the shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

This is no colony of shipwrecked sailors, but a 
great settlement containing three or four thousand 
yellow men who live al the river flate and grow 
spines, which apparently <A ee duty free, to the 

i Ugo and to China itself. Press is clamour- 
ing that the Government shall turn the Chinese out, 
but it. will be an awkward business. 

This is not the first time that Australians have 
been stattled by a discovery of similar kind. ‘Six or 
seven years ago a party of goldminers exploring in 
the desert far ges the oe Range happened 
on a tribe of blacks of a very different type from the 
ordinary Australian aborigines. These were taller 
and better built, they were clean in their habits, they 
offered the travellers fruit and goat’s milk, and had 
a distinct civilisation of their own. 

Most wonderful, for the Australian blackfellow never 
has a settled habitation; this tribe had a town built 
of wood and sun-dried clay, clustering round a sort 
of temple. They kept Saturday as a holiday, and, in 
the opinion of their discoverers, showed traces of 
having at one time been instructed in the Jewish 
religion. Naturally, it was suggested that they were 
the remnants of the Lost Ten Tribes. ba 

HIDDEN FOR A THOUSAND YEARS. 

There are other cities,-too, whose existence was 
hiddén from civilisation until recently. 

Only the a St. Petersburg paper 
announced: that, deep in the forests of the Ural, had 
been discovered a flourishing city, the inhabitants: of 
which 5) a language their own, and form a 
sort of ideal commonwealth. They--he? never. paid 
taxes, and knew very little of what went on in “the 

reat world about them. 
~~ This etory may or may not be true, but it is beyond 
all doubt that a British officer travelling in Arabia 
some years ago “discovered” a town which, except 
to the surrounding tribes, was previously unknown. 
The place, which is called Sheraizi, is situated on 
the summit r & great rock plateau, in the heart of 


Towns Not Marked on Any 
Map. 


the Green Mountains, and is cut off from the sur- 
sounding a, by enormous, perpendicular cliffs. 
le are lighter in colour than those of the 


Its 
Ar in the plains below, and absolutely refuse to 
mix or intermarry with these. 

Their discoverers found that they were descendants 
of the survivors of a Persian army which invaded 
Oman nearly a thousand years ago. 

Some of these little known cities contain the germs 
of danger to other countries. There is, for instance 
a town called Midi on the Arabian shore of the Red, 
Sea, which hardly finds a place on any chart. Yet 
its sheik, who does not re ise the Turkish Govern- 
ment, can call together ,000 fighting men, most 
of them armed with modern rifles. Terrible fighters 
they are, too, and some of the worst scoundrels on 
earth, pirates, slavers, and contraband traders. 


THE HOME OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The channel leading into the Port of Midi is three 
and a half miles long, twisty, narrow, and almost 
impassable for anything larger than dhows. The 
inner stretches are guarded by cannon. Even if a 
warship did get in and hammer the forts she could 
do little harm to the town, for that lies at the head 
of a creek three miles inland. Midi is the head- 
quarters of the modern slave trade. 

Another city of similar nature, but even more in- 
accessible—indeed, not half-a-dozen Eu have 
ever seen it—is Aziat, the capital of "hoe. sr 
Moslem fanatics, the Senussi. The oasis, in 
centre of which this city lies, is re to be as 
large as Essex; surprisingly fertile and well watered, 
and near it lies another oasis called Nejila. These 
two support nearly half a million ple who, pro- 
tected from all incursions by hisndreds of miles of 
blazing waterless desert, are arming and drilling to 
head a huge Jehad or Holy War against the Infidel 
Powers of the North. 

Japan, thickly populated as her islands are, has 
a town which is almost unknown to people livin 
only a few miles away. This is a little place a 
2, inhabitants, some thirty miles north from the 
City of Kunamoto. The town lies in a huge pit, which 
is nothing else but the crater of an extinct volcano. 
All around tower cliffs of 900 to 1,200 feet high, 
and there the villagers rest, safe and secret. . 


The most beautiful woman in America—photographs, anecdotes, an@ the life-history of the most adveriised womaa 
on earth appear in the June number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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844 A PAGE OF MIXED GOODs. ; ak bet 


WHAT A RAILWAY DETECTIVE HAS A SAD, SAD MISTAKE. . 
TO KNOW. M - 

THE bers of the half-dozen special corpe | 
railway detectives, which are maintained by the rail- 
wy Hoes, an reay things of which 

to men 
thir busthren of Scotland Y are altogether 
ignorant. 


other day, in which a “ -can reclaimer” figure 
defendant, throws a curious side-light are 
aspect of the dairy trade, as carried on in London 


Millions of cans, it would appear, are deposit. 

peong Meggoron Sees steps of private houses throuyh- 

out the country; and theas w certain number cs 
even 


They must, for instance, be acquainted with the » to find th ees 
methods in vogue for rough round timber, astray, their w tual; is ¢ 
so as to be able to check under- ty weight along others’ than their ‘original possesrore The businc:s 


is to “spot” these str; 
coins, and. suber: Genk te Shalt owners Wisc mesh 


of central exchange that has been established for this 


All sorts and sizes of cans are thus recovered, from 
the smallest made, which holds only half a gill of 


: 


i i 1” he counted. cream, to the hi “churn,” with a capacity of si 
beck Lgl ar ie ga were handed over to the = fyi Jo | or el he | as. aa again ai i Be 
si) edition to this, railway detectives are erpectee he aa the baby = can gr are oneried i ont by bands at : Teclaiper 

11 at a glance the approximate y and fairly gas ecting in concert, thousands a) 
ot eee en Tal or or mineral; and Hea rd £ mur- or simultancously. 


i 
fi 
i 


course, the holders of these strays are nct 
| to give them up at the behest of the 
reclaimers; but, as a general rule, they do do so, 

on of a can stamped with another dealer's 
name‘ and address being on the face of it a not 


they must know, too, how to detect instan : 
forged tickets, such as are used by low-class betting 
men on race 

heed inylille ais even more dreaded by the 
railway companies, since by their use thousands of 
pounds worth of valuable se any Monee be easily - 
quickly purloined. _The railway tive is as qui 
in noticing any trifling discrepancy in these 
bits of yellow paper ss is s bank clerk — 
distinguishing between a forged note and a genui 


one. 

But chiefly is he uired to make 
timately scnasintel with the features of a 
who figure in the nero | Rogues’ Gallery.” — 
is an album of portraits of criminals who speci 
in railway cri -sharpers, blackmailers of 


d 
as it is, at as low a price as 3d., and even 2)d., a 


me Lorde a men make it a boast that they have 
never @ new can in their lives in the way of 
legitimate , and never intend to. And it is 
they who are the chief patrons of the various organised 
gangs of can-thieves that infest London continuously, 
and other large centres of population sporadically, 


ay 


; 


, NEVER NO MORE. 
Farxp: “Now look here, Nye, when are you 

to repey, me that fiver you borrowed from gr 

year ve asked for the return of it eighty-seven 

times i, but remember this, I shan’t ask you for it 


Nye (delighted): “What, you won't? You gan 
won't? Well, that’s what I call being » real, 
, and no error. I wish there were more like you. 
low, do you think you could ibly lend me——” 
With a howl of derision, tl creditor fled, com- 


bree 


me—card: 
sexes, truck robbers, and so forth—and it is ad 
>S0Cc 
HE’D HAD SOME. 


pletely routed by the Nye artillery. pets, qerieres by 
SOC a 2 
WHO SET THE EXAMPLE? Y and their 


Se ee ae colle 5 visitors — 
to three-year-ol r, who was playing with | 
8 doll’s house on the hearth-rug. ae 
Suddenly Mr. Baker, . oe ee 
establishment, was o- MissiE, after 


the unhappy mother 
was taking the 


; wooden 

‘ Just So you have tam ?” remarked the little one 

stil a moment, and it will be all over e you! .in her most sarcastic tones, on behalf of the wooden 
“Yes, I know, mother,” 


Rovesian Sonnt, and 


“ Why, ’e wor playin’ at bein’ a 


; ; wooden gentleman made no reply. wanted a elmet, so ‘e tuk th’sorsepan,” explained the 
on a ee “Hei” continued the little one scornfully. “I | mother. 
aes ‘ wonder you didn’t say bisness tept you!” “I'll be a bad job for him,” said a sympathiser. 
Sr ae 9) a Then the nurse was sent for. 


>—_00c-<— 
EACH TO HIS balay ners . 

A cmerTaiIn famous pianist was invi dinner 
by a wealthy a ae was the owner of @ large 
boot manufactory, and had been a shoemaker in his 
time. 


“It's a jolly sight wuss for me,” retorted the parent; 
«it's we cal eomvopan, and me beeakfast’s in it!” 


BOGUS BURGLARIES. cereal 


Sam burglaries, like that which recently engaged 
the sole attention for a number of days of some 
thi members of the Warwickshire constabulary, 
have of late years become so common as to constitute 


i of old boots. 
they can be called.> But men, too, upon occasion, ree . 9 tnans _ 
simil rosa “What am I to do with these?” inquired the rich H y a big white tbl 


Bon 


"wut: he under-estimated the astuteness of the Scotland 
Yard detectives, who quickly unravelled the mystery, 
with the result that the chief actor therein is at 
present moment undergoing a lengthy term of im- 
prisenment. 

The “Yard,” however, was cleverly hoaxed over the 
alleged theft of the jewels of a certain foreign princess, 
who was a guest at another famous metropolitan 


OCEAN ‘r,s Same 


(Bpowered by Special Act of Parliament) 


Funds “2== 21,452,925, 


who is an operative cotton , discovered the 
Lancashire trade-mark upon cloth in question, 
the a into a perfect tornado of hilarity. 

Similarly, when Mr. Biggar, during the stormy. 


i days, exhibited a policeman’s truncheon, 
which he nil a number of Nationalist skulls 


i 


hotel in 1901. In this ree lists of the “missing” had been at a meeting in 
gems were actually published in the newspapers, their : : Tipperary, the resultant fouckter quite drowned even 
value being at at £m, 000, and Psoine ct Sas smartest Revenue as £1,113,676, his stentorian voice when raised in angry expostular 
officers in .1.D. wasted w of their valua . i ter 
dime tu Woking for likely slece THE OCEAN CORPORATION issces policies of | HOD nor scmminty wedi a ie eae cacy er, 6 
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Yet another clever bogus burglary, one of a series 
engineered for the Lag arg of idtenling the insur- 
ance companies, was that which was brought off at 
a uth London jewellers’ shop last autumn. 
a dark lanterns and other parapher 
nali& of the professional cracksman were in this case 
left ‘strewn in picturesque confusion about the floor 
of the “burgled” shop. But the sharp eyes of s 
: well. _ detective-inspector, recently re- 
tired, discovered cies, and the issue of a 
warrant followed. e prime mover in 
plot, however, took alarm, and fled to the 
ay t, and the matter was not farther proceeded 


E 


rioters had, 50 


the ao ie . 
of it ig the House does not relish this 
sort of—from its point of dag nek clap-trap. 


Even so id an orator as und Burke dis: 
coved ta to his over a century ago, when 


4 
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Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, 


Huebands! Do you want your wife to cohsider you the best hubby in the wide, wide worli? ‘You do? 


Then buy her thie week’s HOME NOTES 


ete rn a aT een 


Warr sxpINe 
June 6, 1907. 


Our task for the time being is done. 


“Peculiarities” in the Writing. 


GEORGE EDALJI CONCLUDES HIS STORY. 


[Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting 
character were perpetrated in the neighbourhood of Great 
Wyrley, Staffordshire. On Aug. 17th of that year a 
pony belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this 
deed the police arrested George Edalji, the son of the 
Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatis- 
factory evidence, and sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he was released on ticket-of-leave. Now, for the first 
time, he writes the whole history of his persecution, and 
advances proofs of his innocence.) 


WHY I CALLED NO “ EXPERT." 

I cALLED no “expert,” because counsel advised there 
was no need to any witnesses at all—“expert” or 
otherwise, as he considered the statements of the 
prosecution too absurd to merit contradiction. As 
none of the evidence against me will stand criticism, 
I do not blame my advisers for thinking little of the 
case for the Crown. It was I myself who insisted 
on summoning such witnesses as appeared for me, 
but I omitted others (including a handwriting expert) 
being assured that to call them would be needless 
expense. : 

Apart from it being so absurd to suggest I wrote 
documents incriminating myself and about the doings 
of the police, which I could not have been familiar 
with, I wag also advised (and this is the opinion 
of the most eminent member uf the Bar) that the 
letters were inadmissible against me, because they 
never referred to the — I was accused of, but 
only to other outrages, and that the threat to murder. 
did not ghee such My i ik X ; 

uppose charges wi eft. nonymous 
letters are produced accusing B of other thefts. 
According to my case they are evidence against B. 
It seems incredible that such is the law. If s0, 
innocent persons may easily be convicted, for when the 
police can’t find the perpetrator of a series of offences, 
they or someone else could write letters accusing 
somebody by name, and then when the next crime 
occurs arrest him, and the trick’s done! It may be 
said, would not an rt have to depose to hand- 
writing? Not in Staffordshire; for all the docu- 
ments, whether “identified” or not, were used against 
me, and even a copy of a letter which Mr. Gurrin 
never saw. ; 

This missive (signed “A Lover of Justice.”) I 
handed to my counsel after my <.ccest. o trial was 
to begin on Tnesday.~On: Sunday thé prosecuting 
solicits: “posted notice to Stafford Prison requiring 
production of the letter. Next day I received this 
notice, which I sent to counsel at once. Unfor- 
tunately, he had mislaid the letter, and, being en- 
gaged day at Stafford, could not go to Birming- 

am to find it. 

In vain he gave this explanation and pointed out 
the Frosty inadeqante Notice to uce it. Counsel 
for the Crown asserted it contained vital evidence 
agains’ me, and asked for a copy to be used. The 
chairman said: “It will do-just as well,” so it was 
read, and a constable swore the writing on the 
original resembled that on the old envelope before 
mentioned. 

And what was the “vital evidence” in this letter? 
It said I was likely to commit atrocities, and 
referred to the old envelope and to the dates when 
the Police were watching my home. If such “evi- 
dence” was | y admissible a of any anony- 
i ag aes a person is likely to commit 

| wi FA 
convict high! proof of handwriting, be used to 
ter my trial the letter was found and sent to 
Th expert who reported it was not written by me. 
1202p tang resembled that of one of the writers of 
. I had a missive (posted in California) from 
aac of these people last month. The cha of air 
vad Not appear to have benefited him—he is as 
be as ever, raves of his religion and eternal damna- 
oe as in 1898, and tells me I am entitled to “any 
ia inte eee on ‘= planet” am mayer ges 
ce. Recently got photos en of t 
us letters, but there is no to reproduce them 
ere. After studying them, iteorm says: 

The Fun on which I should chiefly disregard the 
effect of Mr. Gurrin’s evidence, and those resemblances 
in the formation of particular letters which he pointed 
out, is that the cocuments were admittedly in a disguised 
hand, and that the peculiarities are perfectly consistent 
frith the writing, being that of a person who was imitat- 
hi te ‘a writing for the purpose of incriminating 


A solicitor remarks that while I was justified in 
callin, no “expert,” counsel for the defence oftcn 
seem lax in this respect. He cites instances where 
the omission of prisoners to call “expert” testimony 
newt as in the Beck case, une as proof of guilt, 
Hi et they were innocent. In a capital article in 

e LIVERPOOL Post a barrister discusses tho letters, 
and after citing cases whero “experts” opinions 
were proved to be wrong, including one where a| 
number of “experts” swore a card was written ‘by 


A peep behind tke scenes at Buckingham 
the first set of photogr 


defendant, which was afterwards confessed to by 
someone élse, adds: 

Mr. Disturnal . . . said the most important issue 
was: “Who was the writer of the anonymous letters?.” 
Edalji, therefore, was convicted on that roof by 
rar daw handwriting that exercised eo orernie ing an 
influence in the terrible calamities (to employ the lan- 
guage of the Royal Commission) that overtook Mr. Beck 
an 1896 and 1904. 

I have such a hea 
ness of “experts” 
of them. 
A barrister says: : 

Juries are generally im on by an “expert.” Tho 
very name convinces. thems he is ®| being posscased of 

wers excecding those of the clairvoyant, and almost as 


of papers about the worthless- 
at it is impossible to notice a 


Mitallible as the Almighty. So spellbound are they by hia 
high-soun phrases (usually quite unintelligible to 
them) that y Cisregard the judge’s warning about the 
danger of acting on euch evidence. 


Thus, at Beck’s first trial, Sir Forrest Fulton 
cautioned the jury against relying on the handwriting 
evidence, but they ignored the warning, with what 
terrible consequences everyone knows. Sir F. Fulton 
has since said : 

I regard ex 
all dies with th 
invariably inconcl 
__ In my case the {uy yer no@ cautioned at all. Can 
it be wondered at that they came to a wrong con- 
clusion ? 
In conclusion, let me add that, though the police 
ed me, my home, and office, not a scrap of 
perer was found to connect me with the letters. 
report circulated after my conviction that one 
letter bore the same waterwark as my own paper is 
absolutely false, .and was promulgated to prevent 
people signing the petition for my release. 
THE EYESIGHT QUESTION. 

This point was so fully discussed in the Damy 
TeLecraPyH that I need scarcely refer to it. It has 
been said I gave no information about my sight to 
those who defended me. This falschood has been 
Te ly contradicted, and I can produce counsel’s 
brief showing I did fully give the information. More- 
over, I stated the fact at my trial, and it would 
have been further gone into had I known prosecuting 
counsel meant.;to wi up in his last speech that the 
criye wus committed in the dead of night. I have 
‘described the impracticable route it was alleged I 
went to the field. Mr. H. L. Leatherdale recently 
got some glasses constructed to render hig vision 
similar to mine, and, thus equipped, went the way 
it was said I did. I quote following from the 
acoount of his adventure in the Dairy Express : 


evidence as to disguised handwriting at 
Suga suspicion. It is to my mind 
ve, 


Amid this confusion I etumbled in a tangle of signal 
Bey rel mares at Sie Frings o & gaeng 5 : 
on wees enone Se stairs, and as I groped 


igh’ 
downward I felt—for I a see my hand before me 
—the slimy walls of a tunnel. . 

Of course, Mr. Leatherdale had people to guide 
him on his perilous adventure. 

SUMMING UP AND VERDICT. 

On Friday, October 23rd, 1908, I was convicted. 
The SrarrorDsHiRE ADVERTISER describes the closing 
scenes of the trial as follows: 

The learned assistant chairman, in summing up, said 
Le terpusiered Game semen wita nad Ses 
 iocree ety a disgraced 


a Fa in Great W. and had the 
fair fame of the county. He theght it was remark- 
able that no apparent motive had come out in case. 


and returned into court after an absence of se Aecges| 
ilty, with a recommenda- 
position 


The verdict caused the greatest surprise in the 
district. The Cannock ADVERTISER said : 
Be pr ba ered Pcie Fees Pi Bs & 
mornin je m3; ° general u vi 
the seoued all be peqeiitel. ” 
Among the slanders circulated in order to stop 
peo: le signing the petition was one that m 
‘behaviour at the trial” was proof of my guilt. 


therefore re uce some remarks from well-known 


journals made during and after my trial: 
“The prisoner gave his evidence with remarkable clear- 
nes ability."—Mmtanp Eventno N: 


EWS. 
“The prisoner faced the crowded court with perfect 
.” BIRMINGHAM MAIL. 

“ accused again eat Seecnghcrss the day without 
Sales the slightest sign of pefturbation.”—Damy 


EWS. 

“The only pereon in court yesterday who did not look 
sick and tired of the whole busincss was the prisoner 
himself. His quiet demeanour throughout the trial has 
amerecly not made an unfavourable impression.”—Damy 

AIL. 


alace. 


The world-wide publicity given to the true facts 
of George Edalji’s remarkable case has induced the Home Secretary to grant him a free 
pardon, Whether he will receive the ample Compensation due to him will be seen later. 


favour was his bearing throughout the 
- many men called on answer for their deeds in a court 

of justice, but I know of none who assumed the réle of 

an innocent man so readily as George Edalji. Whether 
it was in the stuffy little court room at Cannock, with its 

tty officialism ‘and weary routine, or in the more 
Srematic atmosphere of the Sessions’ Court, the prisoner 
bore himeclf with the air of a man conscious his 
innocence, and neither by word nor deed did he betray the 
workings of a guilty conscience. He was consistent in hie 
atatements, ready with his answers, ani calm and ccl- 
lected in his manner.”—Express and Srar. 

OUTRAGES AFTER MY CONVICTION. 

The next outrage was on Novomber 8rd, when & 
mare was killed and a horse shockingly injured. The 
Mornine Leaner said: 

The outrages differ in no respect from their predecessors, 
unless it be that in certain circumstances they have & 
greater horror. . . . The stiff carcase was not with- 
out a euggestion of ite dying agonies, but the chief feature 
of horror was a hole in a diagonal direction in its breast 
wide enough to admit a man’s bead, ani fully 18 inches 

ong. . . . Thirty yards away was practically the 
rat tt ct wae pink out ba woman, he 

il acle was pointed ou ) , 
gaid: ‘ Look, mister; her was in foal, there's the foal 
lying by her.” : 

A few days later, when there was another mutila- 
tion (which, however, being just outside Wyrley parish 
I have not included in the series), the same journ 
remarks: 

There ia not the slightest doubt that the last two out- 
rages were the work of individuals who have taken Fe 
care to acquaint themselves with every movement of the 


special police. . ._. Not a footmark has been found 
ge a clan, . « The police are treated with ineffable 
6corn. 


The Damy Mau said: te ae 
Terror reigns amid the quiet lanes and meadows 
Great Wyrley. . . At ian the whole countryside 
is deserted. . . . The entire neighbourhood agrees in 

thinking that Edalji was innocent. 

No arrest was made, but for three months all 
animals were locked up at night. Another outrage 
occurred in February, bat the miscreant was disturbed 
and the wound was not so serious. The concluding 
atrocity was on March 24th, 1904, the victims being 
three sheep. For this crime a collier was convicted, 
but the evidence against him was very weak, and he 
stoutly maintains his innocence. : 

For monthg after my conviction the letter-writers 
eontinued their work, district being simply inun- 
dated with missives. The circumstances of the 
“Martin Moulton” letters sent to the Home Office 
and myself, and the encounter Mr. Yelverton and I 
had with detectives at the G.P.O., are too well known 
te need repetition, 

DISGRACEFUL SLANDZ2°. 


ao 


The most scandalous slanders were systematicaily 


ublished to sto le signing the petition. Pro- 
essor Churton per! i a on ital article in the 
Darty Express of February 6th last, says: 

What was the source, or sources, of the abominable 
calumnies circulated against the young man’s morals at 
the time of the trial and just starwars, when Edalji's 
advocates were endeavouring to get the case re ? 
That there was no f 
established; that they scared 
themeelves in his case is certain. 

Personally, I believe they came from an official 
source, and were circulated to stifle public agitation. 
THEORIES ABOUT THE lege sete 

M theories have been propoun to explai 
ieee clean: but there is ne space to mention all. 
One paper, referring to cases where for s the 
Home ce obstinately refused to grant justice to 
persons whom it was clearly proved had been wrongly 

convicted, adds : a . ‘cu 

genateat tne teaslll Vac, ad may even labesaah the inal 
serene of it, that mention 


Mr. aving admitted them. . . . Sergeant 
Sheridan, of the Irish Constabulary, was ha on 
special duty ferreting out agrarian crimes. He ferreted 


his footsteps. Cattle were maimed, haystacke were 
£08, anonymous threatening notiot were a uP, ana 
Tre were wri! ‘or com- 

mailing ‘th gee offences various were 


hese ple 
vioted, and punished. Yet all the while the 
cal sutlicn of them was—Sergeant Sheridan! 


A “PARDON.” 

Since writing the above Mr. Gladstone has decided 
“to advise His Majesty, as an act of Royal clemency,” 
to grant me a “free pardon” (for a crime I never 
committed). The words “clemency” and “pardon” 
seem strangely inappropriate But when this tardy 
acknowledgment my in: 
without a word of apology, with an insinuation that 
I wrote the letters, and with a refusal of com 
tion—I can only regard it as the grossest insult. I 
wrote none of the letters. It was not (as the Home 
Office ignorantly suppose) the letters which made the 

ice 6 me, use they were written after 
letectives n to watch my home, my writing being 
imitated with the object of-criminating me. How- 
ever, thanks to the efforts of Sir Conan Doyle and 
others, and the publicity given to my story in thie 
paper, I have got a big instalment of what is due 
to me—before long I hope to have the whole. 

G. E, T. Epausrt. 
Tae Enp. 


In the June number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is published 
hs ever talien of the Queen’s private apartmente. 


it must on no account 


mocence is flung at me ~- 


} 
j 


Picked Pars. 


Bridge Forbidden. 

The city council of Molette, South Dakota, has passed an 
ordinince forbidding the lazing of bridge by women, 
wader + peels 0k & Anes , or thirty days’ imprison- 

‘a 


ment in 
Raffling for Bibles. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Wilde Charity, 
* Bibles were raffled for recently et the church 

schools, St. Ives (Huntingdonshire). Three and three 
girls were winners, ‘ . 

Blinded by a Fall. 

An hotel clerk, at Atlantic City, New Jersey, slipped 
whilst roller-skating on one of the , and fell violently. 
He was picked up unconscious, and when he recovered his 
senses he was totally blind. 


Field for Doctors. 

So great is the dearth of medical men in Scuth Africa 
~~ so Nong pera of a vacancy on ee staff 
at Kimberley Hospital, carrying a salary of £300 a year, 
with board and quarters, did not bring a single application. 

Horselese Farming. 

Motors are rapidly ousting horses from farm work in 
the United States. A farm of several thousand acres in 
Sully County, Dakota, is now entirely horselese. All the 

ing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, and 
of grain to market is done by motors. 


3 Charity Goee Begging. 

nee ee oe has an ancient charity. _ There 
ate only od in " 
ancient 


ain 
‘the elder did ao, and, to her horror, the gun went off, 
inflicting fatal injyries. 

Warship’s Nove: Cargo. 


Picture Pars. (see footiine). 


FOR REPAIRING HARNESS. 
Ovr illustration shows a link which carmen in country 
i find reer opel. Should a trace or a tug of the 


repaired in a very few minutes by 


from slipping out. 
el ol oe ed 


RIVET-HEADS AND THEIR NAMES. 
Tue accompanying sketches 


pneu 
power or some similar method which hand labour 


unnecessary. 


A casrefuily indexed 
selection of the best of the 


the explosive ends of 
some fusee m in 
the bowl. Then light 
athird match, and dro, 

it also into the bow, immediately corking it tightly. 
The explosion which follows causes all the obstructing 
aicotine matter in the stem to fiy out, leaving the pipe 
as sweet and as clean as when new. 


>=0Cc< 


TO MAKE A TEMPORARY Spe vag 
wi 
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: Lest Hie Life for a Marble. 
A little boy named Arthur Biggins crawled under a 
train at Mi to a marble which a 
had thrown there, and was killed by the train 
starting. 


adopted the Admiral i 
pressing @ small button helmet, communicate | 
with diver, or even, with proper con 
» with the authorities at 


A short time E60 
‘ via carrie _ 2 = Virginia 
colliery exp! m, making @ of nine Farnworth 
emigrants killed there. — 
Ply. P a Doll. 
The supersti that it is unlucky for a 
married twice Lidere 


to marry a 
man who has been 


to a curious 


merchant who to marry for the third time first 
went through the ceremony of ar fe a doll, which he 
carried in his arms. doll, which was regarded as his 


entitled 
on this bookstalls. 
» 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


SIGNALS FOR TRAM-DRIVERS. 


A PLATELAYER’S PROBLEM. 
Wuar new rails to old ones 


it will be 


Personal Pars. 


bya Chinese lady : “ We 
aa Sas objet 
r 


feature of olfice ws Le 


dded: “I ume ou are @ near relation of the Queen 
of and?” No. , Curzon. 


ever, as yet an man unscrupe- 
lous suggestion,” Lord Curzon concludes, “I completely 
: regained the old gentleman's favour!” 
For Royal Service. 
Tue King has granted a very uncommon 


doctors, Sir rick Treves and Sir Francis Laking, in 
recognition of their “ great ekill and itting attention.” 
His Majest has permitted them to add to their 
arms one of the ons Repel emt -* k, 
course, was opera‘ surgeon when was 
* wa just before his coronation, while he to 
his laurels by going out to the scene of the War. 
He attended hundreds of the British wounded, and came 
back with a host o good stories, am 
. One coldier had had his oan and 
cages reg off; but instead of inquiring if there 
was uaz, Rope Sue Sia, be singly ccrmtted en's Eh of 
paper: “ we win? 


he property. 

not sat in the House of Commons 

would be the “ Father” of the assembly. 
Two Meals a Day. 


A Stately London Home. 
Duchess of Sutherland has 


A goldeplated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address The Page Six Editor, Peareon’s Weekiz, lenrietta 


your envelope te 


The Telephone Inventor, 
to erect i 


fortune. Yet he Maer fe ‘ne a 
‘Was 80 ‘oar money that he offe 

a half. i “to for £2,000. 

> Se was a: Greemer, Sad eefaned © oO, 

up a dollar. half-interest to-day is worth £4,000,000. 


lace wil meaning of Act,” when the 

him a - ” said he, “I were to give 
you an area marked by the meridians of itude. Would 
that constitute a place, in your Yrs r. Asquith! 
“That, my lord,” was Mr. ‘Asquith’s emiling and prompt 
response, “ would be merely a matter of degree.” 


ine. 
It is Signor Sarasate, the 
is to be married to an American lady, said to be 
the of a millionaire. The Si sixty-three 
old, and the responsibility for long term of 
[ochelordem is useall at the door of 


above all, never 
the art of fiddling is 
When once asked the 
secret of his success, replied ; “Six hours a day 
twelve:” 


accepted and used on thie page: 
Street, London, W.C, 
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FIRGT TIME TALES. 


iles east-north-east of Mont Blanc, in the 
bras Kies, there soars heavenwards to a height of 
nearly 15, feet an immense isolated obelisk of 
virgin rock. To it the French have eter the name 
of Mont Cervin, but the Germans call it the Matter- 
orn, and by this latter name it is most generally 
known. . 

respect it is the most wonderful mountain 
ve the ah world. Practically all other known 
peaks are more or less rounded and scarred, even to 
their summits, by glacial action. But the ghastly 
corges and terrific precipices of the upper Matterhorn 
hold no glaciers, because of their extreme steepness. 
Consequently, from all sides the bare gaunt granite 
is seen, sine cat as if by the tools of some giant 

ng the Titans. : 

t Noalless to say, it appears from below to be quite 
inaccessible, and was, indeed, so deemed prior to 
July 14th, 1865, when its summit was first reached. 
The belief, although proved erroneous, was seemingly 
well founded. ot only the hardy Swiss moun- 
taineers, but the most expert Alpine climbers of all 
races and countries, had attacked the mountin in vain. 

Professor Tyndall, the cong uaror of ~ bi agaeria 
ssayed to scale it in and again, only retire 
ct lust from the contest, baffled and beaten. Other 
less wary climbers ventured far into its fastnesses, 
io return no more. The rock avalancher, *hat are 
falling almost continuously from certain parts of its 
many faces, caught them as they clambered, and in 
a fraction of a second of time they were as though 
they had never been. 

BELIEVED TO BE HAUNTED. 

The natives resident in the valley below regarded 
it with superstitious reverence, and told of a ruined 
city on its topmost summit, wherein dwelt the ghosts 
of earth-folk long since dead. Even its higher slopes 
they believed to be haunted. 

to 10,000 feet, or thereabouts, to where the 
glaciers ended, one might climb in comparative safety. 
This, they admitted. But beyond that was an in- 
visible line drawn that none might cross and live, 
for all the mountain above it (so —! said) was 
peopled by malignant apie, jinns, who appeared 
in boevibie guise to co ten and trip the intruder, 
and who became invisible at pleasure, and a gigantic 
spirit, whose breath was poisonous and whose very 
wish spelt death. = 

To Mr. Edward Whymper belongs the honour of 
being the first to reach the summit, and he only got 
there on the eighth attempt, and after having many 
times abandoned the task in despair. The difficulties 
ho encountered were appalling, even at the very out- 
set. The guides, one and all, were 80 absolutely 
convinced of the inaccessibility of the mountain, that 
for a long time they laughed to scorn all his efforts 
to induce them to accompany him. “Are we eagles? 
they cried derisively, in answer to his persuasions. 
“Have we wings? No! But one needs them to get 
to the top of the Matterhorn.” 

One by one, however, their scruples were overcome, 
their disbelief converted to belief, until at last, after 
five years of preliminary work, it had become a sort 
of axiom amongst them that the mountain was to 
be scaled; the only question was when, and by 
whom. The query was answered on July 13th, 1865, 
and the two following days, when was enacted the 
greatest success and the greatest tragedy recorded 
in all the thrilling history of Alpine exploration. 

THE CRACK OF A FROST-BITTEN MOUNTAIN. 


The scene opens at half-past five on the morning 
of the first-named date, when there sallied forth from 
the Rosa Hotel, Zermatt, which stands immediately 
beneath the lower fringe of the Matterhorn > orig 
a _party of seven men. Their names were ward 
Whymper, the leader; Lord Francis Douglas, a young 
man of nineteen, but a trained and tried moun- 
taineer; the Rev. Charles Hudson, vicar of Skilling- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, also a famous climber; Mr. 
Hadow, a youn, athelete, but without much experience 
of mountain climbing; and three guides, Croz, the 
head man, Peter Taugwalder, second-in-command, and 
his son, “young Peter.” : 

The day was a perfect one for the expedition, clear 
and cloudless, wil uo wind) to speak of, and by noon 
the little expedition had reached a height of 
11,000 feet. Here, on a sort of platform, they went 
Into camp, the remainder of the day being spent in 
resting, and in making reconnaissances upward in 
ceder to determine the best route to take on the 
morrow. When night fell each retired to his sleeping 
bag, to dream of the followin day's triumph, the 
while the rock avalanches thunders past them, and 
the frost split and peeled the face of the mighty 


One of the greatest feats 
in mountaineering. 


mountain in a million places, 
causing acontinuouscrackling 


reverberation, as of musketry 
or machine- fire heard afar 
off. Before dawn on the morn- 


ing of the 14th the whole 
party was afoot, and as soon 
as it was light a start was 
made up eastern face 

the obelisk that 
terminates the mountain. 
Although a) i from 
below be absolutely per- 


pendicular. it is not so in 


reality, taking it ali in all, and this notwithstanding 
that certain portions are not only prependicular, but 
actually ove a: From these “bad stretches” they 
had to turn to the right or to the left. _ 

It was slow, difficult, tiring work, requirin 
utmost caution, since a single slip n ¢ 
certain death. There were few projections to which 
to cling, just smooth rock, and this in many 


the 


laces was covered with a thin film of ice, produced 
bm the melting and refreezing of the snow. Few 


words were spoken, and those only in a low tone, 
for fear of dislodging some overhanging rock. In 
the worst parts, only one man moved at a time, the 
others holding taut the ah that connected them, 
catching their breath meanwhile and watching keenly 
for any untoward eventuality. 

Nothing happened, however, and hour aftcr hour 
the ascent was continued. At 6.30 a.m. they had 
attained a height of 12,800 feet, and rested for half 
an hour on a narrow flat ledge. The ascent was then 
continued without a break until a few minutes before 
ten o'clock, when they had another rest, of fifty 
minutes’ duration, at a height of 14,000 feet. 

Soon afterwards they caught gs of a party of 
tourists on the lower slopes of the Italian side of 


14,000 Fr 
“SHOULDER” 
TYNDALL’S FPURTHEST 
& WAYMPER's 3°f REST 


11,000 Fr (arpron+r) 

“COLOU LION” 

WHYMPER'S FIRST 
REST CAMP 


Horer 
6,890 rr 


This sketch gives a rough idea of the shape of the Matterhorn, 
een wares ctoaca ot tue tomucabla climb. 


the mountain, and in order to attract their attention 
dis] a number of stones, which rolled down 
the precipices with a tremendous clatter. They also 
waved their arms, and then a curious thing happened. 
The etrangers, instead of responding to their signals, 
turned and fled. Nor did they stop until they 
reached their hotel at Breil, gad—cast down—gloomy 
—oon founded. 

“Tt is true,” they cried to those who crowded round 
them demanding to know the reason for their dis- 
comfiture. “We saw them ourselves—they hurled 
stones at us! The old traditions are not all lies. 
There are spirits on the Matterhorn.” 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of the commotion their 
simple action had occasioned, Whymper and his com- 
panions commenced to toil upwards once more. Less 
than 900 feet of actual ascent remained to be made, 
but portions of this were of the most dangerous 
description. Indeed, Tyndall had climbed many 
years ago to a point nearly as elevated as that 
whereon they then stood, although on a different part 
of the mountain, and had had to turn back after all. 

A similar disappointment, they knew, might await 
them. The higher they rose. the more intense became 
the excitement. What if they should be beatcn at 
the last moment? But no! The worst was surely 
over. Tho sheer wall up which they had been 


more than a few score yards ahead, u 


each individual member of the 


meant almost 


laboriously climbing commenced ta fall away in front 
of them 


At last! The actual summit could be seen not 
a ag 
i 


The precipices lay behind them. 


slope. 
fonbling fingers they untied the rope that fastened 


them the one to the other, and all darted forward, 
party eager to be 
first to stand on that hitherto untrodden pinnacle 
of virgin rock, 

THE FIRST AT THE TOP. 

Whymper and the guide Croz ran a neck-and-neck 
race, which ended in a dead-heat. “Hurrah!” they 
cried. “Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” The uncon- 
Leni was conquered. Above them was sky only. 

e world lay at their feet. 

Half delirious with excitement, Croz grabbed a 
tent pole, which he had brought with him and 
planted it firmly on the highest point of the summit; 
then he tore his blouse and lashed it to it. It 
was but a poor apology for a flag, and made but an 
indifferent show, yet two countries beheld it, and, 
within a few moments, through Italy and through 
Switzerland was being flashed the news that 
Matterhorn had at last been scaled. 

Zermatt, as in duty bound, at once put itsclf en 
féte. and the villagers knocked off work for the rest 
of the day. But presently, in the midst of the 
excitement, a sh ed lad ran into the Mont Rosa 
hotel, and cried out that-he had seen an “avalanche” 
fall from the top of the Matterhorn on to the Matter- 
horngletscher, which lies 4,000 feet below. His story 
wae not believed, and he was sharply reproved for 
speaking idle tales. But he was riglt nevertheless, 
only the “avalanche” was not rock, nor frozen snow, 
but a roped-together cluster of living men hurtling 
downward to their doom. 

It happened in this wise: After the explorers had 

ot an hour on the summit admiring the view— 
view never before beheld by human eyes, and which 
four out of the seven were destined never to behold 
again—they commenced the descent. They were, of 
course, all ro together, Croz leading,.and the rest 
following in the order named: Hadow, Hudson, Lord 
F. las, old Peter Taugwalder, Whymper, and 
young Peter. 

The greatest care was exercised, only one member 
of the party moving at a time; but, nevertheless 
ae some unexplained cause, Mr. Hadow slip 
and fell upon Croz, knocking him off his feet. 
two men dropped plumb down the face of the preci- 
ice, and the weight of their falling bodies jerked 
rom their precarious footholds, as the strain of the 
tautened rope tore at them, first Hudson, and next 
Lord F. Douglas. The remaining three members of 
the party, Whymper and the two Taugwalders, would 
undoubtedly have shared a like fate, but that the 
rope, unable to -bear the strain, broke midway be- 
tween Lord Francis and the elder Taugwalder. 

ROLLING DOWN TO DEATH. 

Trembling in every limb, the three survivors clung 
to the face of the mountain, and saw their com- 
panions dashed to their deaths 4,000 feet below. For 
@ full half-hour they remained on the same spot 
without moving a single sep The two Taugwalders 
paralysed by fear, sobbed like children, and trembled. 
so violently as to threaten themselves and Whymper 
with the fate of the others. Eventually, however, 
they recovered sufficiently to recommence the descent, 
which was accomplished without any further mishap. 

Thus, was the Matterhorn conquered; but at what 
a price. Nor was this vengeance the last that was 
exacted by the grim old mountain from those who 
would force themselves upon it. Indeed, even to this 
day, although ladders and chains affixed to the more 
dangerous places, together with a fuller knowledge 
of its topography, have rendered the ascent a coin- 
paratively easy matter, it is rare that a season passes 
without some shocking fatality having to be recorded. 

It only remains to add that after the news of the 
catastrophe was Ld bo by the survivors to Zermatt, 
rescue parties succeeded in recovering three out of 
the four bodies of those who had perished. 

That of Lord Francis Douglas, however, could not 
be found; nor has it ever been found, nor any trace: 
of it, to this day. Somewhere within one of the 
numberless crevasses of the lower glaciers the brave 

ung man sleeps quietly, frozen solid, his form and 
ace as they were in life, save perchance for the 
havoc that may possibly have been wrought by his 
terrible fall. : 
(Next week: ‘’ The First Circumnavigation of the Globe."’) 

a 


He: “For the pevfect enjoyment of lovo there must 
be complete confidence.” 

She: “I have heard pa say identically the same 
thing about sausages.” 

—+ t=. 

Oxp GENTLEMAN (to small boy, who is nursing @ 
bruised knee): “Did you fall down, little chap? 

Small Boy: “Yer didn’t think I fell up and bashed 
agin a cloud, did yer?” 


aE ee 
Meeks: “The man who tries to change a woman's 
views is a fool.” 
Weeks: “How do you know?” 
Meeks: “My wife told mo so.” 


What t ‘ "9 life fs really like—you can read all about his work, his daily life and responsibilities 
SP a Salncial Geveragr ee in the June number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, , 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jung 6, 1907. 


THE STORY OF A DIAMOND 
ROBBERY. 


HE ‘Cape Special’? Can’t say exactly, sir. 
But as won't be in for some hours yet. 
There’s a fog in the Channel, and the boat 
only ‘urst Castle at 5.55. We don't 

her anyway much before eleven. Yes; 

if you come back at 10.30 you'll be in 


time. 

“Four hours to wait,” Stephen Yaxley murmured, look- 
ing up at the clock. It was a raw night. A thin rain was 
falling. The air was cold and cee, ; ; 

“Beastly nuisance!” he ejaculate impatiently. “Fog 
in the Channel. Boat delayed. That accounts then for my 
net getting a wire. S’pose I shall have to hang it out at 
the club. SW yburn cabled from Madeira that he’d wire as 
con as he got in—to the City up till five; to Pall Mall 
after five. aad now it’s as ! ely as not I shall be kick- 
ing about town till eleven. H'm! Well, there'll be a 
chance to finish that game at billiards with Johnny Dickin- 
son, anyway.” And, hailing a hansom, he gave an address 
to the cabman and was driven away. 

A keen-eyed, thin-lipped man of fifty, Stephen Yaxley 
was Chairman of the Sunflower Deeps, a valuable mining 
property in South Africa. Some new workings had re- 


cently nm opened, and the Board had requested the 
mana to send over a “fair sample,” together with a 
arcel of “specially-selected” stones for t experts in 


ondon to u nt upon. The duty of conveying 
the dismantle ¢ a Kagland had been entrusted to James 
Wyburn, himself a considerable shareholder in the under- 
taking, as well as a connection of the Chairman’s, and a 
responsible official of the company. He had left Cape 
Town some weeks before in the Warwick Castle, and 
Yaxley was to meet him at Waterloo and take him out to 
his place at Dulwich. 

At 9.10 p.m. a servant of the club handed a telegram 
to Stephen Yaxley. The message had been dispatched 


from Docks, Southampton. 
“ Delayed b: fog," it ran. “Leaving 9.15. Due 10.50.” 
It was 11.30, however, when Stephen Yaxley 
repicly along the brilliantly-lighted train, looking for the 
man he was there to meet. Most of the carriage doors were 
open, and little knots of paopte etood about. But the 


[-") 


his kinsman irae: the groups that were gathered on the 


They travelled i at cariage, st d the saloo 
” vel in that . yond the saloon.” 
It ee a first-class carriage, about the centre of the train 
and had one com nt ‘of which the door remained 
closed and the blinds down. 

The guard brome seemed to reflect for a moment— 
then he opened the door and looked in. The compartment 
was empty; but there was evidence of recent occupation. 
A crumpled newspaper lay in one corner, a half-smoked 
cigar was on the floor. The blinds on both sides were 
crawn down. 

A blank look stole over the man’s face. 

“He was in here,” he eaid. “They was all three in 
here, the two passengers by the Warwick Castle, and the 
rentleman what had come from London to meet his friend. 
P’r'aps er went away together without you a-noticing 
‘em,” he added after another pause. 

“He was expecting .e to meet him,” said Mr. Yaxley 
drily. The guard, he thought, looked at him in a queer 
sortof way. “He sent mea wire only a few minutes before 
starting. Said they were due at 10.50.” 

“Yes, I give him the time myself.” 

Stephen Yaxley gazed meditatively 
long length of platform. 
few porters ant officials. 

“There were three passengers, 
compartment——” 

“Yes,” cut in the guard. 
described and two others.” 

“Then isn’t it very funny what’s become of them? Be- 
cause I understand this train is a ‘special,’ and doesn’t 
stop.” 

hs, Sek in the usual way it don’t, but we was pulled up by 
signal——” 

“Don’t fence with me, my man,” exclaimed Mr. Yaxley 
impatiently. “You only carried London passengers. 
These men were bound for London. Then why are they 
not here? Mr. Wyburn—the man I was expecting to meet 
vs may tell you, had with him a very valuable parcel of 

jamends.” 

“T think, sir,” said the worried-looking guard, “ pars 
you'd best come round with me to the e ice office.” 

He closed the carriage door, locked it, exchanged a few 
words with a platform inspector, who replied that he 
would have it—meaning the carriage—“ shunted out,” and 
ted the way the office of the superintendent of police. 

Stephen So to scent a mystery. Something, 
thought he, has happened on the journey, and the man's 
afraid to speak for fear of giving the company away. 

At’ the police office, however, the man spoke freely 
enough. But the tale he told, so far from throwing any 
light on the mysterious disappearance of James Wyburn, 
only served to invest it with a significance more sinister, 
and a mystery that was deeper and darker than before. 

“We left the Docks,” he said, “at 9.17, and had a clear 
run to Basingstoke. Between Winchfield’ and Fleet, how- 
ever, I heard the driver whistle for the signals, and, look- 
ing out, saw that the ‘long-distance’ was against us. 

“ We were running at about fifty-five miles an hour. And 


Mg and down the 
It was deserted now, save for a 


you say, in this 
“The gentleman you've 


Stories, all stories, nothing but etorice. 


| 


“WHY TA 


& 


‘CAPE oF “was 
GA STOPPED. 


so unusual was it for us to be pulled up that the driver, 
thinking he had only to open his whistle for the semaphore 


to be lowered, kept his whistle going without shuttin off 
steam, till he had to put on the ‘vacuum’ pretty to 
revent us running past. — 
“¢There’ll be : carpeting Jos somebody over this, I 
thought, ‘stopping the “ special.”’ . . . 
# And’ at the en of five minuies, te signal still remain- 
ing on, I left my van to speak to river. 
Ot wee a chilly, rainy night, with nasty patches of 
thick, white fog. Every now and then it would come down 
like a great wet blanket, shutting out everything. Well, 
another five minutes passed, and we were still ‘held ia 
Ten minutes’ waiting for signals! And we were 
‘special’! What coul it mean? eh 
‘* Better go and see what's amiss there, hadn't ‘ou? said 
the driver. ‘I'll pick you up if I get the signal while you're 
away.’ 
a The box was 250 yards distant, and as soon as I got 
near enough I shouted. There was no reply. At the foot 
of the ae 2 shouted again. Then, mounting the steps 


I opened loor. 
“The box was empty There was nobody there. But 
there was a queer, sickly sort of smell about. 

“What could have happened I couldn't think. 

“Tf the man had been taken ill, had a fit, or fallen down 
dead, he would still have been there—leastways, his body 
would. But the place was empty. Yet he must have been 
there quite recently. His overcoat hung on its peg. A 
bright fire was burning in the stove. can of tea had 
been set on the plate to warm. 

“I couldn't understand the thing at all. But the 
‘special’ had been waiting now for full fifteen minutes. 

“Fixed against the back of the box was a telephone. I 
rang up the man in the next up cabin, and explained the 
situation. He accepted us, and I went back to the train. 
The fog was so thick at this time that you couldn't see 
the carriages till you were right on to ‘em. 

“At Fleet we pulled up and reported to the station- 

master. 
“<T'll send a man there at once to take charge,’ he said. 
‘But Upton must have been in the box when the “ special” 
was signalled. He must have accepted her, or she'd have 
been stopped at the other box.’ 

“Of course,” a the guard. “I saw that that 
was so. But I could only reply that the man was not in 
the box when I visited it. . 

“Then we got ‘right away * he said, concluding his 
story, “having lost a good thirty minutes first and last, 
and arrived here forty minutes late.” 

The police inspector turned to Mr. Yazley. 

“An you suggest a robbery?” 

“Well,” said Stephen Yaxley grimly. “What do you 
think? Mr. Wyburn had with him over £5,000 worth of 
diamonds, and Wyburn is missing. So also, it appears, are 
the two men who travelled up with him. It doesn’t want 
a Solomon, I think, to guess what’s happened. Somebod 
must have given job away, and Wyburn’s been fot- 
lowed. The man who came from London to meet the man 
who came from the Cape was in the plot, and ready to 
assist in whatever deed of villainy had been concocted. So 
as I ere - eles i ‘ ° 

“No,” said Yaxley, replying to the inspector. “I don’t 
think he’s been murdered. ‘They wouldn't have troubled to 
carry away a dead body. The mystery is, what have they 
done with him?” 

Well, he would have the keenest sleuth-hound at the 
“Yard” on the trail before morning. 

Forty-eight hours later the story of the great diamond 
robbery was in the newspapers, embellished with man 
additions, the work of imaginative reporters. It incloded, 
however, one item that was new as well as true—the con- 
tribution of Upton, the signalman. He had been found by 
the search- yy sent out by the stationmaster at Fleet, 
lying under a hedge in an unconscious condition about 
thirty yards from the foot of the steps leading to his box. 

It was not till the next morning, however, that he was 
able to give a coherent account of himself. 

He said that just after the Plymouth express passed he 
heard the “toot-toot” of a motor-car out on the road 
somewhere—it would be about 9.50. By the sound he 
thought the car was coming from direction of 
Basingstoke. 

“I was setting my tea on the stove to warm,” the story 
procecded, “when the door of the box was pushed open, 
and a big, heavy man in a motor overcoat with the collar 
up, and a fur cap with the ear-flaps down, stepped in. His 
possles were pushed up over his cap, but all I could see of 

im_was his nose and mouth. 

.He apologised for his intrusion; said it was a beastly 
night—which it was—that he was chauffeur to General 
Hartley; and asked if I could put him on the best road 
to Aldershot. 


“I said that I was expecting the ‘Cape ial’ to be 
sigpalied every minute, and that after she'd passed I'd 
talk to him; but meanwhile I had a bicycle road book 


which he was welcome to look at. 
“Almost at the same moment that I handed him the 
book,” the narrator continued, “I received the signal. I 


Special” | 


By H. HUNTER, 


accepted the train, and had got both hands on the lev. 
to pull off the semaphore when suddenly I felt my fon 
seized from behind in a grip like a vice, while a handker. 
chief, saturated with what I supposed to have been chlcro- 
form, was clapped over my nose and mouth. 

“T saw then for the first time that there was a second 
man in the box. He must have been outside tho door 
waiting for his cue. He got it, I expect, when he heard 
the four bells for the ‘ eee * and rushed in. It was this 
man who used the han kerchief. The signal, of course, 
was left on—which, I s’pose, was what they wanted.” 

“Yes,” he said, replying to the interviewer; “they must 
have carried me out and put me under the hedge.” 

The detective, who had searched the railway carriage 
in vain for a clue—the newspaper left in the compart. 
ment was that day’s Terecrarg, and had probably te. 
longed to the man who met the boat; the half-smoked 
cigar was a popular Cape brand, but proved only that 
the smoker had probaliy been one of passengers by 
the Cape Mail—found in the motor-car the hint ‘iG was 
looking for. : 

The job, he argued, was evidently engineered by the 
famous “ Internationals "—American crooks. 

Word had been sent over that hi ten was leaving with 
the gona, and the plot hatched in don. 

The “special” was to be stopped at a spot convenient 
for the purpose. The motor-car would be waiting, and—— 

But at this point the detective found himself up against 
the same difficulty which had barred the way every time. 

What had happened in the carriage? The motor-car clue 
would not help here. 

What had followed the stopping of the train? 

The night was foggy, the guard had gone to look up the 
signalman, and the door of the carriage could. be opened 
pon ind inside. Points all in favour of anyone meditating 

foul play. 

Unquestionably it was the motor-car by which the men 
effected their escape. But, if they took Wyburn with 
them, how was he conveyed from the carriage to the car; 
and, if they did not take him, then what had they dore 
with him? Obviously the first step was to find the car. 

Inquiries showed that a powerful car with two Be 
sengers and a chauffeur had arrived at Basingsicks ate 
in the afternoon. The men had dined together at tho 
“Swan” in the evening, afterwards spending some time 
in the smoking-room. 

A telegram had arrived for one of them shortly after 
nine, and they had left at twenty-five past. _ 

A copy of the telegram proved that it was dispatched 
from Southampton Decks at 9.7. “Leaving at 9.15,” it 
ran. “ Arrangements satisfactory.” 

The detective plucked up heart. He was on the trail. 
There was “two hundred and fifty” hanging to it, and a 
motor-car could be traced. 

But on a raw night, with rain falling and fog about, the 
country-side is as deserted as the African desert. Nobody 
had eeen a big car with five, or it might be six, men in it. 

A month passed. Scotland Yard was mute, and Stephen 
Yaxley began to lose hope. e diamonds, of course, were 

ast praying for. Their fate, however, could be guesscd. 

ut Wyburn! What of him? Dead or alive, James 
Wyburn had not turned up. 

Six months passed, and then one day an American M.D., 
paying a visit to Canterbury Workhouse, saw there a man 
who struck him as under the influence of a certain noxious 
drug, coamoaly Inova in the United States as Mexican 
loco weed. Administered in different strengths, it pro- 
duced different effects. This man seemed to have had 
some. His memory was gone, his mind vacant. 

“He was found wandering on the road six months azo, 
half-demented, and brought here,” said tho workhouse 
surgeon. “He’s much better now everyway, but he’s 
never been dble to give any- account of himself. Ho 
appeared to be a gentleman, but there was no name on his 
linen—only the letter W., with three stars underneath.” 

.“ He'll recover,” said the Yankee doctor after examining 
him. “He’s had about enough of that wretched Mexican 
stuff to ay him cut for nine or ten months. But he'll 
recover. It must have been administered to him 
feloniously. Our ‘ crooks’ sometimes make use of it. 

“The man has been the victim of foul play. I should 
send a statement of the facts to the papers. It may be the 
means of restoring him to his friends.” 

Ten days later Stephen Yaxley was at Canterbury, 


in the r, unknown derelict recognised his 
James Wytera. 


- ae another six months, however, before Wyburn told 
is story. 

He had drunk from a flask, he said, which had been 
handed to him by one of his fellow-travellers, and son 
after eeemed to lose all sense of time, place, and personality. 

“T believe,” said he, “I forgot who I was, what I was 
doing, where I was goings I felt a strange loss of nerve and 
will-power. What I was told to do, Lfelt I must do.” 

n the train stopped, he supposed, they must have 
told him to get out, and he got out. No force was uecd. 
It was not necessary. He had some recollection of being 
in a motor-car, but none of how he got there. 

“The fact is,” said he, “that on what happened after 
that drink my memory is mostly a blank. I couldn't say 
of my own knowledge how I came to be at Canterbury— 
whether they put me off there, or whether I wandered 
thither.” 

ge Yaxley grunted. 

“You were taken there in the motor, of course. They 
were Lag bound for Dover, and d you at 
Canterbury. You would be no danger to them is up 
on the Kentish roads; but found wandering in the Hamp- 
shire lanes—well, you might be. And they wouldn't want 
to take any risks they could avoid.” 

“And the diamonds. I suppose——” . 

“Went on to Amsterdam,” said Yaxley, with 
spology for s grin. 
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man, 


bad 
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ver MRSA AS AB pee 


By ‘all to be hated 


dnd 1 very 


It may 


Though he quite u 


mY 
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The Man with 
the Sneer. 


And ingenwus 


All the kicks and 


ARTHUR SCOTT 
ad But if work days 


When things—on 


PART THE SECOND. When, indeed, at 


“Taust them sons o’ the gentry! They'd soon larn 
‘im ‘ow 


“To put up ’is dooks when itcametosrow 

“With the mean little scum as made game of ’im now. 

“What HE wished to see iarey a goon ns shir, _ 

“With a stout Skinner ’eart in & inner frame, | syould partake of 
“Ag ud ADD to ’is father’s an’ grandfather's fame, Life, as for him, 


“ An’ make every beggar turn tail when ’e came! 
“Not a cub as n/ cove need acknowledge with shame, 
“But a son as a SKINNER might even acclaim 

“As worthy alike of the breed and the name! — 

s ‘ig fatherly feelins was stirred 


Could she For mother, dear 
«When ’e tenderly, lovingly thought o’ the same?) ”” 


Ay, hugging him 


As though, ‘spite 


eure he was fated 


And bullied and beaten and badgered 
And feeling at best like a trapped little rat, 
Exposed to the view of each marearing 
of despair seized the lone li 
much ae 
in you to 
That ceitented no longer he tried to appear, 


It was all for his good 
orem I have made this sufficiently clear?) 
d devised to inure 


r 
To com Haoentty amille at, and calmly endure 


And the sorrows and shocks 
Of a hand-to-mouth, happ: 


I feel certain ’twill make you e 
To know there was one 
And that day a Sunday 


His hard little, cram 
When—apart from the whacki 


One day in the sev 
‘And the sorrows and shocks of the other sad six 
All changed in a moment to lau 


And kissing his eager, up 
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and baited, 


cat, 
ttle brat. 


nde 


the knocks, 


-go-lucky career. 
for this slip of a lad 
xoeedingly glad, 


were 


day, 


the whole—weren’t hopelessly bad. 
odd moments he almost forgot 

ped little, sad little lot : 

ng received from his 


dad 
Due to Skinner the elder’s peculiar fad 
That all little boys, whether naughty or not, 


weekly corrective served hot— 
sae 
e kicks, 


a 
held one bright golder 
en when the Eoocks and 


ter and jo;, 
mother, was clasping her boy! 
tight in a loving embrace, 


turned Fittle face 


the lip that derisively curled, 


“Fifty thick’uns s year was a tidy big ’eap— Twere the sweetest and bonniest face in the world! 
(There was some as mi t call ‘ pt e ie See 
To for the little ‘un’s schoolin’ an’ keep. “Ah. that wonderful day ! 
“ Butrod looked more than once afore takin’ the leap, | Could my weak words he —_ 
“ An’ ’e’d pay FIFTY MORE, AND consider it cheap | just a twentieth part of the joy in my heart 
“Tf it learnt the young shaver to make a clean sweep | Ag] covertly watch the young ar at play, 
“Of the gutter-bred crew as presumed to make fun 


Or—(with b 
All conten 


“Of a boy as was everywhere known as the son 
“Of Joe Skinner the second, and second to none ! 
“She might sit there till Doomsday, an’ whimper an’ 


ly 


weep, 

i But this whelp of a lion with the ’eart of a sheep 
“Was a blow to ’is pride as ’e felt very deep, 

“ And a blow as ’e’d parry, whatever occurred! . 
“ A Skinner a skunk, 

“ And a mean little funk ! 

“Twas agin all tradition, an’ bloomin’ absurd 


But since my old 


All the wonderfu 


” 


~ 


wonder eyes, 


Then—though all , 
Never so, never so, never so trite— 
What a wonderful, wonderful, won 
WONDERFUL poem this poem would be 


Of declining to bud; 


Will you please to imagine 
And, stealing one-twontiet 


open wide with delight)— 
rched on his fond mother’s knee, 
else in this poem were trite, 


derful, wonderful, 


quill has a wonderful way 
when I urge it to write 

ings I am yearning to say, 

the wonderful sight, 
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: h part of my joy, 

Whist | Give a nod and a smile to the lone little boy? 

(Never 30 gently, now !) 

ie word ! Such a beriget lites sation, I ive FA my word j 
. Such a light-hearte ittle Skinner the thir 

Not a sound at your peril !—(we mustn't be heard). With his oe all mene aol his littlo lip curled, , 

Let us fairily, warily, charily creep Just the brightest and bonniest boy in the world! 

Up the small attio flight, Now playing at horses, so joyously playing, 


Second door to the right, 

To the wee fellow’s bedside, and just steal a peep 
At the poor little man as he lies there aslee 
What a theme for your cynic, my masters, 
This meek little mite, 

So wan and so white, 

So tender, so slender, 

So puny and slight 
That an adamant heart might he touched at the sight, 
And that taunting, inimical, arrogant sneer ! 

Was ever adjustment so ly unfair? 

From the crown of his head to the tip of his nose, 
From his weak little chin to his ten little toes 

One eloquent plea for protection and care, 

And just that small lip with its meaningless leer, 
Sufficient to damn him wherever he goes! 

What a theme for your cynic, my masters! Ah me! 


is here! With his proud li 

And both just as 

As happy; 

With her 
Ww 1 ” 

And her ‘Steady 
Hol!” 


In the life of this 


‘What a heartless old dramatist Nature can be! Is that day when 
Though he wasn’t to blanie, 

At school ’twas the same, ( 

His chronic expression afforded rare game On that meek, un 


To each tuppenny wit with a shaft to let fly 

At the poor little beggar, too small to reply, 

And by scholar and teacher alike—to their shame— 
In a Spartan endeavour his spirit to tame, 

He was cuffed and abused, and bullied and bruised, 
In short, altogether outrageously used : 

And if on occasion he sought to know why— 

(With a sneer on his lip, and a tear in his eye) 
They thuswise expounded their virtuous aim: 


“With a stiff u 


“To a kid like ’is 


“They were hard with a p e, and harsh to be kind 
a ; 2 ° 
tian pr ghd ey , and extremely well meant, Lone, 


;, With this object in mind: 
To change his expression to one of content.” 


skies, 
Under Page of penalties, firm and severe, Or bury that wee 


With this solace and cheer Gone! 
He contrived for a year Bolted | 
y countless manwuvres to combat the sneer, Fled! 


But his friendliest smile fell unheeded and flat— 
Twas a menace at best—(and aggressive at that) 

And his pleasantest word, howsoever sincere, 

That tyrannical lip would transform to a jeer. 


In the dawn, cold 
From his hard litt 


HOME NOTES may not eppz2al to you if 
lady friend, 


\ 


And stamping and prancing and 


Enjoying the fun 
Even more than her son, 


as happy, as 
reins and her w ip, 


Ah, who could help loving and petting and spoiling 
And tenderly guarding her wee little Joe, 
Her own little, frail little, dear little Joe? 


But the saddest of all saddest days to recall 


The ecrawled message which said 
That his dear little pal of a mother was dead. 
‘Alas! that this sorrow of sorrows should fall 


“Yes, he wasn’t to fret, or to mopo, 
“ But accepting the blow as a true Skinner should 

pper lip—do his best 
“ Ag twas somehow or other devised for his good. 
“Which,” as Joe pére remarked, “was the best tone 


to take 
“When a feller ’ad summat unpleasant to break 
“Tnclosed in the letter to soften the blow!” 
motherless mite, with the sad wistful eyes, 


Cold comfort to tell you that 
Ah! .. - well 


a fg 
With a soft, nervous tread, 
At the first glimpse of day, 


cking and neighing. 
ttle mother—betwixt you and me— 
happy, as happy, 

py can 

ip, and her “Woa, Neddy, 
, my beauty!” and “Yoicks! Tally 


vy a hap 


sprig of humanity small 
he read 


offending, bowed-down little head !) 
or to gricve, 


to believe 


Joe—with a ’alf-quid or so 


“@od understands!’ 


may you gaze at the answerless 


mocking face in your hands! 


and 
le bed 


you're a mere male, but juet 
and ace how ehe enjoys it. 


had stolen away ! 
Down the rickety stair, 
Whilst the other boys slept. 
He had stealthily, 

carefully, 

cautiously, 
crept, 
Then . . . out through the window, 
The devil knew where! 


Yet I happen to know. 
ees ey searched high and low 

ith unwavering seal for a twelvemonth or s0, 
With never a sign of poor runawa a 
That that hapless young shaver, il. and ill-fed, 
Was “a learnin’ ’is Lunnon”’ and begging his bread, 
Picking up an odd penny wherever he could, 
And trying to believe, as a true Skinner should, 
“ As ’twas all for the best an’ devised for ’is good ’— 
With his bruised little back ever turned to the wall, 
And that damnable sneer the one cause of it all ! 


. 


As the boy, so the man, save as years crept along 

He grew gay and light-hearted, and sturdy and strong, 
ae unaltered his fate, 

For I grieve to relate 

That things, now as ever, went hopelessly wrong. 


1 roie tor's fob, with h 

'o apply for a job, with a sneer on his faco, 
And a look of disdain, 

Made tho kindest refrain 

From giving the ill-fated beggar a place. 
Then if to his comrades-in-sorrow he spoke, 
Or ventured to crack an inspiriting joke, 
They would all edge away. 

As much as to say, 

“Well, ain’t ’e a nasty sarkestical bloke!” 


Yet he’d made up his mind 

Since he never could find 

One solution of life which he quite understood, 

Just to take this on trust—as the best of us must— 

“That ’twas somehow or other devised for ’is good.” 
Though in case this old saw 
hould unhappily draw 

From the learned and wise an impatient guffaw, 

Or a sceptical smile, let mo hasten to add 

’Twas the sole consolation the old fellow had.) 


And so, step by step, this untrumpeted saint 

Went vteadily, cheaalily down to tie and, 

With never a sigh or a word of complaint, 

With never a nod, or a smile, or a friend, 

Till we meet him at last a strect-singer forlorn, 

re that look which he wore on the day he was born— 
leer 

ee a sneer, 
turnine and aggressive, 

And wholly expressive of ‘arrogant scorn, 

Of taunting, inimical, insolent, impudent, 

Militant, menacing, arrogant scorn ! 

Still 

(And here once again let it be noted how effectively I 
expend an entire line on a word of a sing!e syllable 
to emphasise the supreme importance of the verses 

immediately following.) 


Though the meanest gamin guy’d him—— 
(Mark this well, please !) 
Though the meanest gamin guy’d him 
With boo-hoos of execration, 

And the noblest Duke decried him 

With a smothered imprecation, 

No obscurity shall hide him 

From MY meed of veneration. 

In our artist’s illustration, 

For your earnest contemplation, 

See the martyr’d saint enshrined ! 


ee ‘“s . 

lever so gen now 

wi. 

Not a word! 

Not a sound, my good masters !—(we mustn’t be heard). 
Let us fairily, warily, charily creep 

Up tho small attio flight, 

Through the door on your right, 

To the old fellow’s bedside, and just steal a peep 

At the gentle old man as he lies there asleep : 

So and kind hearted, so meek and so mild, 
With the face of a satyr, the heart of a child. 

What a theme for your cynic, my masters! Ah me! 
What a heartless old dramatist Nature can be! 


Tue Env. 


a! 
Scrootmastee (at the end of object lesson): “Now, 


can bet of you tell me what is water?” 
Sm and eg 8 Urchin: “Please, teacher, 
bard what turns black when you put your ‘ands 
it! 


—_—— sie 
"Do you think your father would like me as 8 
son-in-law?” 
“Yes; I believe he would.” 
“Oh, joy! I—”" 
“Papa and I never agree about anything, you 
know.’ 


give a copy to your dearest 


Though he worked—when he could—with unfailing 
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mental to the energy and 
efficiency of a travelling 


850 


SIDELIGHTS ON 


m. 

T mention these points not 
by way of excuse for the 
severe defeats inflicted on 
the M.C.0. team, but by 
way of explanation of the 
“indifferent rformances of 
a side which, on paper, at 
any rate, was by no means 
weak. Our opponents 
were a better side than 
we were—that was the sole 
reason of their defeating us. 

The off breaking leg break of the Bosanquet school 
has exercised a great influence over South African 
cricket. . 

R. O. Schwarr was his first disciple, and a still 
better imitator is G. A. Faulkner. More accurate 
in his length than Bosenquet—I am thinking of the 
Bosanquet of the Australian tour, 1903-04, the period 
when he was at his best—and faster in pace, Fau kner, 
indeed, is a bowler of remarkable ability, one who, 
on his day, is capable of dismissing a strong batting 
side for a small score on a good wicket. 

So quickly did he break the ball from leg on the 
matting wicket at Johannesburg, that he nearly 
always had two slips, while his command of length 
was sO ‘t that he had only two men “out,” a long 
on, and a deep square leg. 

BOWLING WITH BRAINS. 


— ae | A Splendid Topical Article by P. F. WARNER. 


Wuen it is remembered that the first beginnings 
of South African cricket date from the tour of Major 
Wharton’s team in the winter of 1888-89, it will be 
admitted that the riso of South Africa in the world of 
cricket has becn extraordinarily rapid; but though 
the rivalry between English and South African 
cricketers can look back to a starting point of less 
than twenty years, from my own experience I should 
be the last person to say that the South African 
cricketer of to-day was over ambitious in throwing 
down the gauntlet to the full strength of England. 

It was in the year 1888—as I have said—that Major 
Wharton organised the first English team of cricketers 
which visited South Africa, and it was but six years 
Jater before the seeds then sown had sufficiently 
matured to allow the South Africans to feel full con- 
fidence in their powers to return the compliment, 
and to try conclusions with English players on their 


own grounds. . are Something of the headwork and strategy of the best 
But the South African of 1894 did little to arouse | Australian i slr is to be found od the South 
any large amount of attention. E. A. Halliwell was | Africans’ work in this t, and at the present 


a first-class wicket-keeper, O. O. H. Sewell a young 
batsman of the highest promise, and G. Rowe 4 
capital slow, left-handed bowler. The great majority 
of ‘matches were against second-class teams, and, 
on the whole, the tour fell rather flat. 


moment they are distinctly superior to the Australians 
in their power of attack. 

A moderate bowler—by that I mean the mechanical, 
spinless bowler—is enough to play on a matting 
wicket, but finger spin bowlers are much more difficult 


Between 1888 and 1894 another English eleven, | than on grass; for the ball turns more uickly and 
under the captaincy of the late W. W.. , Visited | to a greater extent on matting than on grat, and 
the Cape, and returned unbeaten. This was & very | also rises higher. And so the South African found 
strong side, and included W. L. Murdoch, G. Brann, | that to succeed as a bowler it was necessary to develop 


J. J. Ferris, J. T. Hearne, Alec Hearne, Martin, 
Pougher, and Chatterton. 
A CAPITAL RECORD. . 

In 1895 and 1898, Lord Hawke toured throughout 
- Scuth Africa, and it was plain to all that the standard 
of cricket was improving year by year, and no one 
was surprised when it was announced in 1901 that 
the South Africans felt themselves strong enough to 
again send an eleven to England. 

In spite of a bad start they did capitally, and their 
complete record was thirteen victories, nine defeats, 
and two drawn games. They were, indeed, a very 
good body of players. Hathorn, Bisset, and Tancred 
were the best batsmen, and Sinclair, Kotze, Rowe, 
and Graham did the bowling. 

Following their tour in England in 1902, the 
Australians went home by the Cape, and played six 
matches in South Africa. Three test matches were 
played, the first of which was left drawn, and the 
other two were won wy the Australians, but in the 
first two matches the South Africans made a splendid 


fight. 
Then came the highly successful tour in this coun- 
out of twenty-six matches, thirteen 


try in 1904, when, 
were won, nine drawn, and three lost, the remaining 


exceptional powers of break, spin, or deception ; and 
the wonderful success achieved, on occasions, by 
Bosanquet lead’ thoughtful observers to study the 
method he had adopted, with the result that the 
M.C.C. found it very hard to get runs. 

But on a good turf wicket bowlers of this type 
will certainly not be so difficult to meet as on 
matting; and as the best eleven in England to-day 
will be strongly armed in every respect we can await 
the issue of the struggle with this our newest com- 

titor from among the younger nations with confi- 

lence. 

But, at the same time, it would be sheer folly to 
underrate the South Africans, for nothing short of 
our very best will be required to defeat them. 

The Australians have written their name in such 
large letters in the history of English cricket, that 
there is no need to refer to their exploits at this 
time of day. But it may be remarked that they 
rrang their cricket powers on us even more suddenly 

an the South Africans, for when the first Australian 
team came to this country in 1878, a good many 
people thought that they were black men. 

IN THE DARK AGES. 


; s : he 7 I But these were the dark ages, when few le took 
fixture, with Middlesex at Lord’s, ending in a tie. | any interest in the Colonies, and fewer a knew 
Beyond all question this was a really team, and | where Australia was. The _ starting point of 


the way they beat a strong eleven of England at 
Lord’s rather opened our eyes. 
TURF v. MATTING WICKETS. 

The’ tour of the M.C.C. in the winter of 1905-06 
only went further to show the rapid improvement in 
South’ African cricket, for out of five test matches 
the South Africans won four—three of them by over- 
whelming margins, and so fine was their form at 
every point that on their own grounds it would be 
necessary to put emer the best eleven in Eng- 
land into the field-in or to defeat them. For 
their batting was consistently good down to the last 
man; their bowling was high in excellence and varied 
dn style, and the fielding was ashing and safe. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the story of South 
African cricket, and it cannot be denied that much 
has been evolved in a period of eighteen years. 

But, then, as the “Springboks” and some of the 
Rhodes scholars have shown us, the South African 
is a born athlete, and the sports and games of the 
Old Country come easily to him in such a good 
clunats where men grow to great strength and 
activity. 

As everyone knows, you never by any chance see 
a grass wicket in South Africa, matting being used 
everywhere. Cricket on matting is not half such a 
good game as cricket on turf, but as there is no turf 
worthy of the name in South Africa, South Africans 
have no other alternative but to play on matting. 
English cricket teams in South Africa invariably 
pley below their true form, and this fact may be set 
own chiefly to the matting, for which I have never 
heard an “i batsman express a liking. 

The great difficulty is in the eno the feet, 
and the different pace and height at which the ball 
comes off the matting, as rvg with a turf 
wicket. Then, again, the bright light is ery trying, 
and the long railway journeys are apt to etri- 


Australian cricket was on that May Day, many years 
since now, when a powerful M.C.C. team was dis- 
missed for 83 and 19.- 

Since that startlingly dramatic match Australia 
has scarcely ever looked back. There may have been 
an occasional lean year, but these have been lost in 
the memory of the many superb elevens which 
Englishmen have encountered both here and on the 
lovely grounds of Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 

But over and above their actual skill, Australian 
cricketers have always been renowned for their fear- 
less and dogged resistance to adverse circumstances, 
and for a supreme power of “fighting with their 
backs to the wall,” a anally which is shared in 
almost as great a degree y the South Africans. 

When one recollects that twenty-five years ago the 
prospect of any eleven being able to hold its own 
against our best men was looked upon as an im- 
sibility, the rise of Australia, and, now, South 
frica, to an eminence which the past has proved 
fully justifies them in challenging “England,” is a 
notable proof of the spread of the national game 
amongst our kinsmen acrosg the seas. 


(Next week: “ Cricket Ground Characters.’') 
ee ct ———__~ 


“T suppose you expect a tip, waiter?” 
“Wal, ite always th ted that hb 

ell, it’s alwa: e unex that F 
Good-evening !” - i aneem 

— ei 

“Tus is a most delightful place,” said a tourist 
to an innkeeper in a small town in the North of 
France, “but it is certainly a strange idea to pave 
the roads with such terribly sharp pebb ” 

“Ah, a !” replied Fae gs ce what can 

uu monsieur @ mayor, ’e a shoe- 
Thaker!” sie 


1536 yarde of rubber thread 
golfers appear in the 


a 
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[' Tinribs” sells penny toys on Ludgate Hill, and ive has 
stood and shivered or frizzled there for about ten ycurs, 
He is to be identified by his exceeding thinness.) 


My name is Jim Oakley (Jim, not James), but I 
am generally called “Tinribs.” My age is fifty-two, 
and I have been a street toyseller for about thirty 
years. As a boy, I uscd to sell matches and papers, 
so if you write me down forty years a strect merchant 
you won't be a mile out. 

Father was the inventor and maker of penny lami, 
which he hawked about the streets. He had a lout, 
musical voice, and it was his habit to call aticntion 
to his lambs with a little song compcsed by himself. 

But you don’t want to know about my old dad; I 
only trotted him out to show that street selling runs in 
tho blood, like picture-painting and poetry-writing. 

There’s not a fortune to be made in this business, 

ou can take my tip; there are too many in it. 

ears ago I made as much in one day as I now a» 
in three. I make about ls. a day profit, day in, day 
out. At Christmas time I do very well out of Christ- 
mag tree ornaments. Last Christmas week I mace 
over £2 Aiea which was better than being run over 
by a waltzing motor-’bus, as we nearly are twice a 
minute whenever the hill’s a bit greasy. 

It’s a hard life, and harder still if you haven’t got 
a regular pitch. Then you get shoved about from 
pillar to post by the coppers. As you know, they 
tried very hard to have us all removed from here, and 
are still trying. But we shall take a lot of shunting. 

HATED THE POLICE LIKE POISON. 

It seems to me that everything is done to prevent 
a poor devil earning a crust. No wonder there are so 
many people in our_prisons. I have heard that 

verty is no crime. ell, it seems to be a precious 
good imitation, and anyway it’s jolly inconvenient, 

Talking about coppers reminds me of a chap we 
called “Bogey,” out of compliment to his dial. He 
used to stand near me, and sold walnuts, when in 
season. 

He hated the police like poison, in consequence of 
@ misunderstanding about # ham, and one day, when 
a squad of them came marching down the pavement, 
blowed if ho didn’t cail out, “Here’s a dozen more 
o’ ’em, all cracked.” 

Of course, he only meant his walnuts—of course. 
He went out of business sudden soon afterwards. 

It’s wonderful what you can get for a penny nowa- 
days. Do you want to win a sweet smile from your 
wile, without having to bust your bank balance? 
Here’s a sewing-machine, warranted to work. 

Do you like a mild flutter?—here’s pack of cards, 
or if you have a weakness for skittles, take this little 
lot home and play on the drawing-room table. 

Or perhaps you want something for the kids—here's 
a Noah’s Ark, fourteen animals with Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah, correct portraits, chucked in. 

Or a set of chessmen, or a box of scldiers, or a box 
of dominoes, or a gold watch and chain, for which 
Bennett’s would igen you £5—here you are, ld. 

Lots of people collect penny toys, and I know one 

coreg ieee who has lia qed of ag which he 
in a room specially fitted up for the purpose. 
Peaple do collect strange things nowadays, what with 
china, cigar bands (I prefer cigar ends), coins, and 

one thing and another. 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC COIN COLLECTOR. : 

I should rather like to collect coins myself—espect: 
ally quids. My old mother had a good collection of 
pawn-tickets, after the old chap died. 

Talking of Bennett’s, I used to sce Sir John Bennett 
a lot when I stood in Cheapside. And I remember 
seeing him at Epsom one Derby Day, mounted on his 
horse and a smile on his handsome face. I wag quite 
close to him selling my toys, and he looked at me 
and said, “Haven't I seen you somewhere before, my 
man.” “Yes, my lord,” I replied, “in Cheapside. 
He gave me a bob to drink his health. I wonder why 
it is all the good-natured people die? | 

I haven’t missed a Derby for thirty Lams and 
always sell my stock right out there, but generally 
does the lot in on one of them eighteen carat rolled- 
gold certainties. 

One Derby a young swell came up to me and asked 
me to lend Lin my tray, and he would sell for me— 
he'd been doing more than look at the ruby, I fancy. 
I gave him my tray, and off he went round the 
carriages, and came back with about two quid. And. 
not content with that, he gave me the only decent feel 
I ever had in my life. Ghicken and ham, and sonie 
shaky stuff the colour of shandy gaff. And the 
drink! I never dreamt of such stuff. It seemed al! 
alive in the glass, and I could have drunk a buckct 
of it. I pretty nigh did. 

You know theres a lot of nobs over from the 
Colonies. Well, I had one of them nlgny the other 
day, and he bought one of everything I had on my 
tray. I don’t remember his name, but he told me 
he was the Prime Minister of New Zealand, and that 
in his country there were.no poor, and everybody had 
enough to eat. Thought he saw a bit o’ green in MY 


eye, he did. 


go to the making of the modern golf-ball. Other extraordinary figures that will interest 
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oUR NEW_ SERIAL STORY. 


Author of “ Shadows 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Jcst a lovers’ quarrel, but how far-reaching was the 
re: ult to be! 

‘The green-eyed monster arises between Dennis Garth 
m1 Olive Kernham, and that bane of all lovers, pride, 
brings about a disagreement. Dennis loathes Ernest 
R- len, and objects to his sweetheart conversing with him. 
(Qiive shares her lover's dislike for the cunning, malicious 
Ruden, but remonstrates with Dennis about his jealousy. 

The breach broadens, and sharp words are spoken. 
‘ive hands back her ring, the symbol of a secret engage- 
nent. Her lover, flings it from him across the twilit moor. 
Tien he strides away. 

The awakeping comes. Olive calls her lover’s name, but 
cily the echoes answer. With a cold feeling at her heart 
she wends her homeward way. 

‘Ng she nears the cliffs she sees a sight that appals her. 
Two men are struggling on the precipitous edge. Sud- 
den'y the night air is rent by a shriek, and one of the 
combatants topples over. Olive recognises his distorted 
face. It is Ernest Roden. 

Fear grips the girl's heart. Is this her lover's revenge? 
But her doubts are soon set at rest; the man at whose 
hand Roden has been killed rushes past her. It is not 
P.nnis, but Ailwyn Trent, a neighbouring landowner's 
6un, 

Swiftly someone approaches her from behind; Margaret 
Ruden, the dead man's sister, appears, having heard her 
Lrother’e death scream. Olive implores her not to go 
further, but still she races on. 

The sister who had been blind to all Roden’s faults 
reaches the scene of the struggle. A coastguard is there 
alco. By a circuitous descent he reaches the dead body. 
Margaret follows him. She obtains a glimpse of her 
brother’s battered form, and the coastguard catches her as 
sh2 faints. 

Ailwyn Trent runs home like one possessed. Olive meets 
him again, and they enter his residence. Whilst he is 
declaring that it wag an accident that sent Roden over the 
precipice, his father enters. When Sir Lionel Trent hears 
of his son’s crime he thinks not of himself, but of his wife. 
Lady Trent is seriously ill, and if her eon is arrested the 
shock will possibly kill her. 

There is but one thing to do. Margaret Roden must 
have guessed that Olive had seen the struggle, but 
Margaret is unconscious, her lips are sealed; the doctor 
says she will not be able to speak for a week. At the end 
of that period Olive will be forced to give evidence, and 
the truth will come to light. Sir Lionel understands this. 
He suggests a way out, and implores Olive, for the sake 
of the woman who hes been as a mother to her, to follow 
the course suggested. 

If Olive and Ailwyn marry, Olive will not have to give 
evidence against Ailwyn, for the law decrees that a wife 
necd not give evidence against her husband. 

Poor Olive! In her heart she loves Dennis Garth, but 

_ that very evening they had parted with bitter words. The 
troubled girl begs a day to think over matters. She comes 
eee To save Lady Trent's life she will marry 

But Ailwyn knows that in shielding one crime he will 
commit another. Two years ago he secretly married a 
chorus girl, and his wife is still ‘ising. Roden discovered 


his secret, and continually blackmailed him. 
on the cliffs was the remit. aalicias 

Ailwyn pays a visit to his real wife's abode, some cheap 
flats in Battersea, with the intention of recovering a photo- 
graph of himself that she sses. She is absent, so he 
turns over her belongings in his efforts to find the portrait. 
Hits ‘eenzeh is fruitless, and, disappointed, he leaves the 
_ That night Mrs. George Ailwyn, as she is known, is 
jound murdered. The police obtain a description of her 
esiauas husband, whose visits are very infrequent, but 
who had called upon her that very day. 

They find something on the floor. It may prove a clue. 
Pie marries Allwye _ Then, too late, Dennis returns. 
; e is astounded on hearing of the marriage, and whilst 
lacking with Olive he is arrested for Roden’s murder. The 
dead man’s sister has spoken and implicated him. In the 
dim light she had mistaken him for Ailwyn. 
Pig! then does Olive realise the enormity of her action. 
ob, who knows the real culprit, must not tell, and Dennis, 
the man she inves, a pave to > satier, Rather than let an 
innocent man bear ame, she entrea 
confess, but Ailwyn is afraid to, iaainbeaiimiaie 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


Why aro all the newsagents so busy just now? We'll tell you. 


Pie Mi MN An AE pace a 
baie 


continuation of Mr. 
readers who failed to read the opening 


oak-panelled _dining-room. 
candles placed at intervals down the table glittered on the 
silver and glass, and threw up the white, drawn face of 
Sir Lionel in the high-backed chair at the head, but left 
the further spaces of the room in shadow. Outside the 
night was preesing against the window-panes, and 
wind made the dead leaves rustle on the flagged terrace 
like ghostly footsteps. 


over. 
condition, though it was still grave enough to warrant 
deep anxiety. 
Lionel’s face during the last twenty-four hours. The blow 
of Dennis Garth's arrest had added a new ran gine 
Father and son had been discussing that unexpecte 

that fate had flung into the situation. 


said the older man, breaking a pause. 
to let that 
could exculpate him. 
can make us, can drug one’s sense of duty 
means practically one's loved one’s only chance of life! 
Rowe warned me again to-day against the slightest excité- 
ment. 
young Garth.” 


this upright man, 


moodily. 


the first column on this page. 


NO PAST IS DEAD. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


of London,” “The Knave of Diamonds," “In Name Only,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
Behind Closed Doors, 


Ainwyn Trent paced restlessly up and down the long 
The light from the wax 


a sad 


It was the da 


after Ailwyn’s marriage. Dinner was 
There ha 


been a slight rally in Lady Trent's 


Jew lines seemed to have deepened in Sir 


issue 


keep silent now,” 
“We have no right 
r lad lie in prison a day, an hour, when you 
Only—God help me, how selfish love 
when silence 


“Argue as we may, it is wrong to 


It’s not as though there would be a case against 


But there was a note of shame in his voice. He knew, 
that, however hard, duty was duty, 
honour was honour—the ecrupulous honour with which in 


his long life he had never pa tered before. 


“There’s no case against him, of course,” said Ailwyn 
“So far, only the local police have had to do 


with the case—trust them to blunder! Now that Scotland 


Yard is sending a man down, it will soon be realised that 


roceedings 


there’s no evidence against Garth really. The ' 
wi 


will be quashed, or, in any case, the gran ju 
never let it go into court. It isn’t pleasant for arth, 
and God knows I’m sorry—but it’s the lesser evil. With 
me my mother is the patamount consideration, and s0, 
right or wrong, I mean to keep my secret for the present— 
for her sake.” 

Ailwyn spoke the last three words almost defiantly, as 
though he would convince himself that no more igno 
motive actuated him. 

But cou!d he convince himself? 

He came from a long line of brave and honourable men— 
the portraits of some of them were Jocking down from 
the panelled walls, dimly touched by the gleams of the 
candles—typified in the old, white-haired aristocrat facing 
him across the table. Ailwyn knew that only a motive 
absolutely unselfish—and that the most vital—cou!d have 
tempted his father even to dally with this compromise 
with duty. 

The last of a long line of brave men—and a coward ! 

A curious feeling came to Ailwyn that those eyes of his 
ancestors on the walls were watching him—that he was on 
his defence before their shadowy tribunal. The fire had 
burned hollow. A bridge of coal fell into the red chasm 
and blazed up; the fitful illumination played strange tricks 
with the faces in the broad gold frames, making them 
start cut with sudden vividness for a moment or two, 
lending an almost uncanny yore of movement. 

Ailwyn could almost have lieved that the bewigged 
face over the mantel-shelf—the portrait of an ancestor who 
had been known as a hanging judge in his day—wore a 
encering look of contempt, as though that dea -and-gone 
Trent knew those protests to be a lie—knew that it was 
not to spare his mother, but a craven fear of consequences 
to himself that dictated his expressed determination. 

From the drawing-room sweet strains of music crept 
faintly in upon the silence. Almost mechanically Olive 
had sat down at the Dy ae the sadness of autumn, the 
crying of the wind and the sea, seemed to find expression 
under the touch of the white fingers. 

The frown deepened in Ailwyn’s face with a sudden 
recollection. Had Olive’s intuition laid bare his real 
motive, which his father did rot suspect? He winced as 
he remembered the flicker of scorn in the clear eyes as 
she told him that his honour was at stake. 

“Well, Olive is indifferent to me,” ke muttered to him- 
self. “She couldn't have shown that much more plainly— 
would etill be indifferent if I did clear Garth. Let things 
toke their course. I won't put my neck into the noose for 
Garth or anyone else! It’s not only this Roden affair; it 
would inevitably lead to my being identified as the George 
Ailwyn the police are looking for. The discovery that I 
cape for a marriage license when I had a wife living— 
at and the fact that I was seen at her rooms the day 
she was murdered would be enough to pete rope round my 
neck. Confound them, I won't speak!” 
Ailwyn estopped suddenly in his restless pacing, listenin 
intently. In the hall he heard a woman's raised, excite 
. With a whiie face he bent across the table to his 
er. 

ne God! Why has she come!” he said in a low, sharp 
Ww : 

“Who? "—in a startled voice, 


Sidney Warwick’s powerful serial. 
instalments may start now by reading 


here? 


Almost before he could announce 
pushed past the man into the room. 


Her figure swayed 
touched with the unnatural glitter of fever. 


: “ Won't you sit, Mies 


had to come! 


must come—I must see Olive Kernham 


Those 
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~ 


“Margaret Roden! Why has she left a sick bed to come 
e—she can’t suspect?” 

There was a knock at the door; a manservant appeared. 
her Margaret Reden 


“Sir Lionel, forgive this imrusion, but Tain half- 


distracted. I want to see Olive Kernham—your daughter- 
in-law, I mean. 
it at first, that yesterday she and 
that she is here. 


I am told, thengh I could hardly believe 
your son were married, 
I must sce her.” she cricd fever'shly. 

Ailwyn had shrunk back as far ss possible into the 


shadow. Why had this woman ccme—ihe woman who 
had seen him rushing away from the 
night? Had she discovered her mistake of ident:.y? Was 
his honse of lies crumbling? 


Cliff on that fatal 


That only a fictitious strength sustained her was evident, 
as she stood there; her cyes were 


Sir Lionel drew forward a chair for her. 
Roden? I am afraid you are still 


“ Oh, I couldn’t rest—it was madness, perhaps, but I 
The doctor said I wasn't to get ups but I 


stole out when the nurse wasn’t in the recom. felt I 


” 


“Tt must have been a strong motive that made you run 


such risks.” Sir Lionel spoke quietly, but he dreaded the 


answer to his question. 

“T believe she can say who murdered my poor Ernest!” 
the woman broke out in a storm of hysterical passion. 
“She knows+and she shall speak! ‘Che only thing I 
have to live for now is to avenge my brother!’ 

In the far corner of the room the passionate werds came 
to Ailwyn Trent like a breath from Arctic scas. He 
turned to the sideboard and poured out some spirits into 
a tumbler; his hand shook so violently that ho spilt half 
of it on the polished oak. ’ 

.“ Olive Kernham was near the scene of the crime that 
night; I saw her—thpugh my mind is so blurred, I’m sure 
I saw her. Perhaps she knows everything. But she must 


speak!” 
There was 8 moment’s pause. Then Sir Lionel said 


quietly : 
“I will tell my daughter-in-law that you wish to see 


Olive rose from the piano as he entered the drawing- 
rcom. 

“ Olive, Miss Roden is here, and she insists upon seeing 

ou. 

“Insists on seeing me? Why?” 
startled, 

“Che Lelieves she saw you that night--that you can 
say who was the guilty man.” 

‘A little cry broke from tho girl. 

“What am I to say!” she asked piteously. 

“Ican’t prompt you,” he said in a low voice. 

The white, girlish figure came into the room like a 
ghost. Margaret Roden started up, made an excited 
movement towards her. 

“T have come because I couldn't rest till I had ecen you. 
All through my delirious wanderings one fancy has haunted 
me—that on that terrible night I met you, that you can 
say whoso hand sent my poor brother to his death! Tell 
me—what did you see that night mm 
. “You say you saw me!” Olive echoed, spcaking to gain 

ime. 

What was she to say? She could not, must not speak 
the words that would clear Dennis; she was Ailwyn’s 
wife. To admit having seen Dennis at all might weave 
ne acai closer about him. There was only one thing 
to do. 

“TJ saw nothing—I know nothing!” she szid. 

“But it must be that I caw you that night. How could 
it haunt me so in my fever that you were there--that you 
told me to go back!” cried Margaret excitedly. ‘“ What 
are you hiding? Are you trying to shield Dennis Garth? 
Is it because you and he were lovers that you say this?” 

As he heard the words Sir Lionel gave a quick, startled 
age into the girl's face; he’saw how wide the eyes were, 

ow unsteady the mouth. A sudden conviction flashed 
over him, and tho heartbreak in the cry that broke from 
Olive strengthened it : 
“God knows I am not shielding Dennis Garth!” 
“Miss Roden,” broke in the baronet, “ you forget——” 
“Oh, I had forgotten your marrizge for the moment— 
but I thought you and Demis Garth were lovers; my 
brother thought so. But you wouldn't shield a murdercr, 
would you!” cried the half-demented woman wildly. 
“Tell me the truth—did you not stop me that night ard 
bid me go back?” 

The glittering, feverish eyes were fastened questioning!y 
on the girl’s face. . 

“How often do you want my denial?” 
wearily. “I have nothing else to say.” 

The light seemed to die out of the older woman's eyes, 

“Tt must have Leen a dream, I suppose,” she said 
slowly as though convinced at last. “ But even without 
your help I'll bring this home to the man I know murccred 
my brother—Dennis Garth! He always hated Ernest. 
And it was he I saw flying through the wocd frem tho 


Olive’s tcnes were 


Olive ecked 
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scene of his crime; that was no dream. And that fact 
shall hang Dennis Garth!” ‘ 

The girl listened to the hysterical outburst with a 
whitening face, and she swayed. The old baronet put 
out his hand and let it close over hers with a sympathetic 

ressure. The long strain had been almost too much for 
Blive. To know that she could have cleared the man she 
loved—and that her lips were sealed ! 

“No, no; you are ! It could not have been 
Dennis Garth!” she cried wildly, and Ailwyn, listenin 
feverishly, caught his breath for a moment, wo: i 
in her overwrought state the truth would break from her. 
“ Whoever it was you saw, it was not Dennis——” 

There was an interruption. A knock at the door; then 


I am sure Miss Roden will excuse me,” said Sir Lionel. 
Like his son, he feared further questioning of Olive, 
and welcomed the interruption that afforded breathing- 


space. 
Phe superintendent of age of the neighbouring town 
entered. He spoke with his hand raised at salute. 

“T am sorry to disturb you at so late an hour, sir,” he 
said to the baronet, “but the prisoner, young Mr. Garth, 
is anxious for permission to have an interview with a lady 
to-morrow. And, you being the nearest magistrate, sir, 
besides knowing the pone personally—old neighbours, 
after all, Sir Lionel, if I may take the hberty to say so—I 
make application to you to sign the order. No objection 
on the part of the police, sir.’ ; 

“And the name of the lady?” The baronet’s lips 
scemed parched. 

“Well, sir”—the superintendent hesitated; he seemed 
eather confused—“ the 7 the prisoner wishes to see is— 
is the lady present, sir—Mrs. Ailwyn Trent.” ~- 

There was a moment's pause. Sir Lionel turned to the 
girl. That conviction of a moment ago was confirmed. 

“Yes, yes,” Olive whispered feverishly. “I will see 
Dennis! I will—I must!’ 

Margaret Roden’s eyes had not left Olive; she saw the 
emotion that the girl’s white face could not hide. She 
cried out fiercely, cig erty A 

“Then you did see Dennis Garth that night! And you 
were lying to me—lying, lying! Whe should he send for 

ou, another man’s wife, unless ere’s a conspiracy 
yt you to shield him? But = shall be made to 
speck ia the witness-box, where the truth shall be dragged 
out of you!” 

Olive saw the puzzled look that came into the 
superintendent's usually impassive face, and realised that” 
the moment was crucial. This woman mast be convinced 
once and for all—and the listening police officer convinced 
too, 


She drew herself up, and with a superb self-poasession 
she said coldly : e 

“Then you still persist in mistaking your delirious 
fancies for actual facts. It is only I make 
allowance for your state of mind that I do not resent 
these wild imputations. You did not meet me on the 
night of your brother's death; I saw no one that night— 
noone. I can throw no light whatever on the crime. 


“So she loves Dennis Garth—I might have guessed it 
from yesterday's scene, from her eagerness that I should 
sacrifice myself to clear him!” Ailwyn Trent muttered to 
himself, with a frown. 

Even in the midst of his present guilty apprehensiveness 
and suspense, a bitter hatred was beginning to take root 
in his mind—the. hatred a man feels towards one he is 
injuring, intensified by jealousy. 

‘Why does he want this interview with Olive—my wife? 
Why is she so ready to go? She held her tongue before 
that mad woman Margaret Roden, but who knows what 
admissions she may not let fall when she and Garth meet? 
My father ought to have refused to sign the order.” 

ag pris Roden and the police superintendent had gone 
—the latter bearing the magistrate’s written permission 
for an interview between the priséner and Olive. Ailw 
had left the house, too—was walking arf down t 
country road in the direction of Stephen Garth’s place. 

It was a large house standing on the outskirts of the 
village. Stephen Garth, a widower, master of the big iron 
foundries at Thornsett, and Sir Lionel were not intimate; 
but to a certain extent their sons had been, and Ailwyn 
had been a frequent visitor at the house. 

He knocked at the door. 

“Ts Mr. Garth at home?” 

“No, sir.” ; 

Ailwyn had been aware of this fact before he put the 
question. He happened to know that Stephen Garth was 
in Thornsett, working heaven and earth on behalf of his 
son. 

“IT am ae I wanted to see Mr. Garth rather 
particularly.” He made as if to go then turned, as if on 
an impulse. “I will go into the library and write a note 
to leave for him, if I may?” he said. 

The maid noticed how white his face was as he entered. 
But then he was a friend of Mr. Dennis’s, and naturally 
much upset. The maid herself had been crying. 

She opened the door of the nondescript room known as 
the library. It was a room familiar to Ailwyn. Dennis 
had used it as his den, where his friends usually sat when 
they came to see him. 

“You will find everything you want, sir, on the table.” 

And the maid left him. 

The instant the door was closed a crafty, furtive look 
crept into Ailwyn’s face. 

He stole noiselessly on tip-toe to the door and listened 
for a moment; then, after a quick glance round the room 
he stealthily opened a drawer in the writing table, still 
listening intently for the faintest warning of possible 
interruption. 

It was a drawer crammed with odds and ends belonging 
to Dennis Garth: pipes, cigar-holders, half-a-dozen 
cartridges—a medley of unimportant trifles. 

After a second’s deliberation Ailwyn took out a silver 
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cigarette-case, engraved on one side with Dennis's initisls. 
It'was nob the caly cigarette case in the drawer, and its 
eiepgaarence was not likely to be noticed. He put it 
into his pocket. 

As he closed the drawer Ailwyn’s restless eyes were. 
attracted i Seger grap in the corner of the room—a bundle 
e wag and a collection of walking-sticks belonging 

mnis. ; 

“TI wonder if one of those wouldn't be better?” he 
muttered reflectively, . 

He listened for a moment, then cautiously took out from 
the stack a blackthorn stick; there was a knob of silver 
on the tip of the handle, engraved like the cigarette-case. 

An ugly look of craft and cunning gleamed in Ailwyn 
Trent's face as these mysterious proceedings occupied him. 

“It's everyone for himself in Chis world, after all,” he 
said below his breath. 


vy. 
cautiously opened the window. Outside the night was 
dark. He put his head out. No sound, no one about. 
He ane the blackthorn stick out into the garden, aiming 
for a clump of rose-bushes just touched with the ligh 
w 


As be emerged from 


I 
E 


w the fi of his son. 
He was about to call to Alwyn, bat eomething checked 
im . What was the object of Ailwyn’s odd move 
ments! He stood startled and watching. bi 
Two strong stakes had been driven into the ground 
the summit of the cliff, to which ropes were to be fastened, 
The Scotland Yard representatives were comin: down 
to-morrow, and men would descend to mako a thorou h 
a of the — i the i 8 
wyn was standi r these stakes ing © 
eafety with hia left hand as he poared'dovn yr 
brink. he peoy roe in his right hand, thst was 
outstretched, as he were gauging a distanc: before 
making a throw. 
Once he glanced round with a quick furtive air, like one 
did not see his father Standing 
of the trees. Appari nt] 


k. 

What could Ailwyn be doi 2 His attitude sugaested 
an moral ecg to drop the ao that it would fal! in 
& cer 

Then a suspicion that left the baronet’s face white as 
with bd aberp i; ae ey ero the 
open where was. He reach. 

st betore the other mane realised tat bs 


“ Ailwyn! What are you doing?” 

Tho stick would pal gee rag from his son's unnerved 
hand, startled as he was at this unexpected cry, only his 
father, supporting himself by one of the stakes, had 
leaned forward with gees, ga and grasped it, 

Ailwyn turned with a white, face, and for a 
moment of tense, etrained silence er and son stood 
facing each other. : made a snatch as if to 
wrest the object from his father’s hands, but the older 
man’s quickness baffled the intention. 

It was a blackthorn stick that Sir Lionel Trent had seen 
pelo: On the silver of the handle were Dennis Garth's 

ials. 

Ailwyn’s pallid lips moved, trying to frame some excuee, 
some ke, in answer to that eccusing question. But no 
sound came. There was a look in his father’s face he had 
never seen there befo: and » and a scorn 
that left him dumb. His father knew! Ailwyn read that 
in the white, stern face. His father knew what he had 
meant to do! 

At his feet lay the silver cigarette-case, also bearing the 
initials on the stick, that he stolen from the drawer 
in the Garths’ library. Nervously Ailwyn covered it with 


Trose-trees. 
CHAPTER EIGHT. 
On the Cliff Heights. 

Siz Lionet Trent etole softly from his wife's bedside. 
The weary eyes had closed at last in sleep, and for a space 
the suffering that had ve deep lines in the thin, delicate 
face was forgotten. Sir Lionel turned on the threshold 
to look batk with dim eyes and a feeling of thankfulness. 
Her sleep had been less broken to-day. It was a good 


sign. 
‘ie found Olive in the drawing-room. She was alone, 
sitting on the white bearskin rug staring into the fire. 

There was something pathetic in the attitude, a look of 
unfathomable sadness in her eyes as she turned her head 
at his approach, that clutched at his heart. 

She cared for Dennis Garth—that conviction had swept 
on him during the interview with Ma t Roden, adding 
@ new poignancy to the problem. He looked at her sadly. 
It was forced upon him that his wild plan for shieldin 
Ailwyn had been @ terrible mistake. He had thought 
that, in spite of the strange circumstances of its coming 
about, the marriage might turn out a one. Had he 
only succeeded in spoiling Olive’s life? 

“My poor, brave Olive,” he said, touching her shoulder 
with a pitiful gesture. 

She looked up at him with a quivering mouth, then 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed as though her 
heart would break. 

“Hush, my dear!” he said gently. “I know what a 
terrible blow this is—but at least Dennis Garth will not 
be found guilty, The wonder is that he was arrested on 
such flimsy evidence. But I want to assure you of one 
thing—that if we were not sure, my boy and I, that his 


his foot. 

“Surely to God, you—you, my son—a Trent—were nt 
fabricating apparent evidence against the poor lad who lies 
in prison now fof your act,” out the old baronet 
hoarsely—“ not trying to put the rope round an innocent 
man’s neck! Deny it, deny it—if can!” 

Ailwyn could find no words. was there to say! 
What denial could hé frame that would hold water! 


release is practically a certainty, that the proceedings will | Desperately he racked his brain, but no feasible lie came 
inevitably be dro yi Ailwyn aid have mookin already, to his aid. And his father knew! os 

exculpating Garth. Ail is the soul of honour—o . My God, that I should Se ee wooed! cried 
you know how much he loves his mother, how we both | Sif Lionel in tones that Ail hed never heard on his 
fear for her at this critical time. Dennis is in no real | lips before. “ You pretended it was for your mother's 
danger. If he were, then at any hazard Ailwyn would sake you would speak, and I believed you. A lie! 


yo 
It was the cowardice of a craven who dared not face the 
music! You would have fabricated this apparent evidence 
to fix the guilt more surely on Garth to acreen yourself! 
You woukd have let him suffer rather than face the conse- 
quences of your own act—and you would still have had 
our glib lie ready: ‘For my mother’s sake!’ Before 
eaven, I would rather have seen in your grave than 
have known you to be capable of thie!” 

As the words broke from the stern lips, the 
phrase he had used to Olive leas than half-an-hour ago 
vame back into his mind with a sense of bitter mockery : 

“ Ailwyn is the soul of honour.” 
are a ig - get meas guilty of 

credible, unspeakable thi wyn wanted to 
make the evidence a ntl a inst an innocent 
man who had been te friend. _ . 

“Why do you not deny it, if it is not truo? Oh. if you 
could but deny it! I find with the accused man's 
stick, and your palpable intention was to drop it so that 

would ledge down there on the cliff-side 
half screened by that clump of gorse—to be found when 
the detectives made their look as though it 
had fallen over in the course of a '” . 

There was an intense r in his tones. Sir Livnel 
Trent was a proud man, and he had loved his son dea''y. 
What Beaviex blow could have been dealt at his pride ard 


ve 
“Good Heavens, I could not have believed it—I could not 
have believed it of my own son! The lad I was so pri! 
of—the lad I loved!” the old man whispered brokenly. 43 


cone, Seward and speak. You don’t doubt that, my 
chi 

Was it Ailwyn’s silence after the arrest of young Garth, 
Sir Lionel wondered, that had caused the rift between 
them of which he was conscious? Married only yesterday 
—and Ailwyn was elsewhere, and his bride a here 
and in tears. A chapter of mistakes throughout! Only 
it Pee tes ste - think of that moms a 

“Tl bring Ailwyn to you, my dear. You mustn't judge 
him too hardly because—rightly or wrongly—he ioakee 
oe the first consideration of all,” G eaid almost 
pleadingly. 

Olive did not answer. 

He walked slowly from the room. : 

Where was Ailwyn? From a servant Sir Lionel learnt 
that his eon had gone out half-an-hour ago. He walked 
out into the grounds. He half expected to find Ailwyn 
pacing the lawn, his mental stress seeking relief ‘in 
a Gorges activity. 

d ra no sign of Ailwyn. He must look for him further 
eld. 

Sir Lionel walked through the wicket gate aimlessly; 
then a thought flashed across him like en 
instinct, s ing where he might find his eon. 

Quickly he made his way through the stretch of pine- 
wood towards the cliff heights, with a vague, half-confessed 
fear at his heart. What if this affair hed preyed so 
much on his poor boy’s mind that—— 
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preyed on me—the horrible suspense!” 
- “To-night as I came 


Som T showldxs kave d 
ou. ve 
een PY I should have ‘geared 


For an instant the baronet did not speak. 
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#] will try to believe it,” he said at last. 

The ion had died out of his voice; his tones were 
slmost heart-broken. He would “try to believe” his son's 
words. But he knew that Ailwyn could never be the same 

im again. P 7 
ba You ae believe it, father,” stammered Ailwyn. “ It's 
the truth. Just & moment's impulse of madness—you 
mustn't judge me by that—— 

His protests faltered into silence. 

With a gesture of fierce impatience the baronet half 
turned and put the stick to his knee, as though he would 
break this thing that had nearly been the instrument of 
the most despicable sin that could stain a human soul. 
‘And at that instant, as the old man’s back was turned, 
Ailwyn, with a white, doggedly-set face, kicked as if 
defiantly the little glittering object that his foot was 
hiding over the edge of the cliff. ban ee 

The sound of breaking waves drowned the faint clink as 
it struck the rocks far below—that cigarette-case engraved 
with Denms Garth’s initials. ; . 

Sir Lionel changed his mind. He did not break the stick. 
He leaned on it heavily as, without another word, he 
walked away. a 

‘Ailwyn paused irresolutely; then he moodily followed 
his father, a dozen paces behind—to come to an abrupt, 
startled halt as a figure See out from among the trees 
into the path the moment his father had passed, 

The figure of a man, who gave a melodramatic start of 
afficcted surprise as he came face to face with Ailwyn 
Trent. 

“Ye gods!” the newcomer exclaimed theatrically. “It 
is, it must be my old friend, lost tu sight, but to memory 
dear—George Ailwyn !” 

The sound of that ill-omened name, no less than the 
unexpected sight of the rather loudl -dressed, flamboyant 

rson who stood, smiling confidently, with outstretched 

and, made Ailwyn Trent fall back with a hoarse, stifled 
exclamation. 

The shock was so sudden, so utterly unlooked-for. He 
saw the security of his future slipping away from him. 
This man belonged to those hidden chapters of his life 
that he had hoped were closed for ever—knew him as the 
vanished husband of the murdered chorus girl. 

With a desperate effort Ailwyn pulled himself together. 

“Hush! Not that name here!” he whispered, looking 
anxiously after his father walking on ahead with bent head. 

Had his father heard this man’s words? 

Sir Lionel neither paused nor looked round. But had 
he heard? 

“Not that name here—unless zo want to ruin me!” 
Ailwyn Trent repeated, his voice hoarse and strained with 
its note of desperate anxiety. 

How had this man found him out—this man who had 
known him as George. Ailwyn, the husband of the 
murdered chorus girl? And to ‘what use would he put his 
discovery? In @ moment the remote menace of Ailwyn’s 
past life had leapt into an actual, imminent danger. 

“You needn't look so ecared; I’m not 3 policeman!” 
retcrted the other, with a careless laugh. 

He was a tall, clean-shaven man of thirty, not bad- 
leaking in a somewhat coarse way, with an air of the 
fcotlights unmistakably suggested by something in his face 
and manner. 

“ Perhaps it was indiscreet of me to mention that name 
that the papers are giving such a big free advertisement to 
just now,” went on Mr. Herbert Burgoyne. “It slipped 
cut. Netorally you won't sport that name in this pastoral 
retreat, eh? But the old boy yonder wouldn’t catch what 
I said "—and he glanced after Sir Lionel’s receding figuro— 
“and there’s no one else about to hear a syllable. By the 
es who is the old chap? Didn't I hear you call him 

ather ? 

Ailwyn shot a furtive, suspicious glance at Burgoyne. 

“Then you hadn’t only just come up when ey eeccaied 
me—you'd been listening?” he cried, wondering feverishly 
how much of what had passed between him andl his father 
this man had overheard. 

My dear boy, that sounds like an aspersion!” Mr. 
Burgoyne’s tones were pained. “It is true that I had, as 
I might say, been waiting at the wings for several 
moments; my natural courtesy forbade my interrupting 
your conversation, especially as you appeared to be havin 
& difference with the old gust lernacl, What wee it all 
about—and what was that you kicked over the cliff just 
after I came up? To yours truly it looked uncommonly 
like a silver cigar-case. 

Ailwyn looked closely at the speaker. The uneasy 
fceling possessed him that Burgoyne, in spite of his careless 
tones, had overheard more—knew more than he professed. 
‘ i Remy _Nonsense! What on earth makes you 
think I should kick over anything of value?” cried Ailwyn, 
trying to speak lightly. “It was an empty tobacco-tin 
lying there—I expect it would look like silver in the moon- 
light. But how did you find out where I lived, and why 
have ‘you followed me here?” , 

aaunyae laughed. 

. Really, my dear boy, you credit me with a greater 
interest in your movements than I can lay claim to! Why, 
it took = breath away, coming upon you like this. Upon 
my sacred, I hadn’t the ghost of an idea you were within 
‘ hundred miles when I left the bar-parlour of the Trent 
-\rms twenty minutes ago—though I admit you were in 
ed mind. You see, I found the landlord a convivial sort; 
ie waxed discursive, and told me all the news of the place, 
ail about this Roden murder case—” ' 

Ailwyn could not control his nervous start. 

put—but what has that to do with your thinking about 
me?” he broke in quickly, 
th Well, the train of thought was not unnatural, seeing 
that it wasn’t quite a week back that I was brought up 
pas another murder—that of your wife,” said Mr. 
caabeyne coolly; “and rather intimately, too, since I was 

of the first to discover the crime. Bat it wasn’t that 
only, The worthy host happened to mention incidentally, 
que as I was Holling out to have a look at the scene of 

¢ murder, that the Trents were the big le hereabouts 


—Sir Lionel Trent i i - 
anion "Ailey his son Ailwyn. Rather an un 


He paused; then added patie 

“TI euppose you aren’t Ailwyn Trent, by any chance?” 

The other realised how futile it would be to try to 
coficeal a fact that Burgoyne would have no difficulty in 
verifying elsewhere. 

“ And if I am?” he admitted sullenly, inwardly reviling 
the evil chance that had brought this man to Crosslea. 

“Well, if you are, you must let me congratulate you on 
your recent marriage,” murmured Mr. Burgoyne. “Of 
course, worthy Bung told me all about it—though naturally 
the fact didn’t interest me half 6o much then as it does 
now! Quickest match on record, I should think—you only 
three days’ a widower!” 

Ailwyn frowned, but he did not speak. 

“It “would almost look to an outsider,” continued 
Burgoyne blandly, “as though—well, as though you had 
had ne hetic instinct that your first wife could not live 
very long.” 

‘e was looking hard at Ailwyn, whose face had gone 
ghastly in the dim light. 

“If you are hinting that I killed her—that woman that 
I was {ool enough to marry—you are wrong,” cried Ailwyn 
hoarsely. “I swear I know as little about her death as 
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are not given away, either, in the form of salaries or 
stocks and shares. They are distributed in solid cash. 
You go up to the Bank of Freuce, or to the particular 
bank appcinted to undertake this distribution; you 
present your credentiale, and you are given your money 
— £20,000, £10,000, £5,000 £1,000, as the case may be, 
if you desire it in solid cash. 

‘And this distribution is not limited to the subjects of 
the Power concerned. Anyone cin participate in this 
distribution. It is open to any reader of Pcarson’s 
Weekly to shave in the awards. 

oe you not like to learn somcthing more about 
this ? 

* WHERE OFFICIAL PARTICULARS ARE GIVEN. 

If you want official details, all you have to do is to 
write for the Blue Book which contains them. It will 
be sent you free of all charge on application to the 
International Securities Syndicate, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, London, 8.W. 

But here is a pest example of this scheme of 
Government distribution. 

You can invest £5 in certain stock guaranteed by 
the Belgian Government. This £5 you can pay in 
weekly, monthly, or ey instalments, if you like. 
For your £5 yon will get in return scrip, the par value 
of which is now £8 sterling. Every year, however, this 
price is increasing at the rate of five per ceut., and it 
will eventually reach the value of over £23. So the 
longer you hold your stock, the more valuable it will 
become. 

And as long as you hold the stock something else 
happens to you. You become a participator in an’ 
annual distribution of over £20,000. 

For every sa the a Government distributes 
among these bond-holders 150 fortunes in cash, ranging 
in value from £6,000, £4,000, and £2,000 downwards. 

You invest your £5; you cannot lose it; you can sell 
out at any time you like; it is continuously increasing in 
value, and every year you have 150 opportunities of 
earning a fortune. 

NOT A LOTTERY. 

Distinctly Jet it be understood that this is not a 
lottery. In a lottery there are blanks, and you may 
lose all your money. Here there are no blanks. 
Absoli:te security is given, and opportunities of being 
awarded a fortune come to you every two months. 

The French Government guarantee similar securities. 
Here, however, your investment must be onc of £3. 
But, on the other hand, the par value of these securities 
is £16, twice as much as you pay for them. And every 
year your opportunities of earning a fortune are enor- 
nous. They are 366 in number—one every day of the 
year, with one over—and the fortunes consist of suns 
of £20,000, £19,000, £4,000, £400, £200, £80, and £40. 

A SAVINGS BANK COMPARISON. 

A comparison between putting £5 into the British 
Savings Bank and putting it into 2 Premium Bond 
will perhaps be the method which will make it most 
clear to the readers of Pearson's Weckly what the 
Premium Bond actually offers. 

If you place £5 in the Post Office Savings Bank, you 
receive 2} per cent. interest every year upon the £5, 
and at any time yn want the £5 you can withdraw it. 

If you place £5 in a Premium Bond, you also receive 
either 24, 4, or even 5 per cent. interest every year upon 
the £5. In addition to this you have some 
hundreds of chances every year of obtaining 
one of the enormous premiums, or, if you do not 
secure one of the greatest, you may obtain a premium 
of £10 or £20, a substantial enough profit when com- 
pared with the £5 invested, which can never be lost nor 
the interest delayed. If you desire to withdraw your 
£5 from the Premium Bond investment you can sell at 
a moment's notice, for they are marketable securities 
sold at a moment’s notice by any stockbroker. There 
can be no better saving method for a man who is not 
overburdened with wealth. 

If you only like to pay instalments of 2s. 6d. a week, 
arrangements will be made to suit your convenience. 
But full official details will be found in the Blue Book 
we have mentioned. Drop a post-card, mentionin 
Pcarson’s Weckly, to the Internationa) Securities Syndi- 
cate, Westminster Palace Gardens, London, S.W., and 
it will be sent tai free of all charge. Zt 43 fully illus- 
trated, and of absorbing interest.—[ADVT. ] 


second marriage has somewhat weakened that conviction.” 

Ailwyn’s tortured nerves were rasped beyond endurance. 

“Tn heaven’s name, why do you keep hatping on this?” 
he brcke out in ficrce impatience. “You know how 
dangerous such talk is. Who is to say who may not 
lurking among the shadows, listening? And this place 
alcne is enough to get on one’s nerves. 

He could almost have fancied that every tree concealed a 
spy. The whisperings of the wind among the bare 
branches, the rustlings of the dead leaves, sounded so like 
stea'thy footsteps; and the ceaseless moan of the sea, with 
its ineffaceable memory bound up with this ill-omened 
place, quickened all his guilty fears. 

“All right; just as you please, though, for my part, I 
like Mother Nature’s show for a change; she really does 

et some tricky scenic effects now and again. This, for 

instance, wouldn't disgrace Drury Lane stage”—with a 
patronising wave of his hand through the opening of the 
trees at the rugged, broken cliff-line and the faint moon- 
like silver on the waters. “Well, shall we adjourn to 
your ancestral halls, my dear boy? Though but o poor 
player, I am as much at home in the mansions of the rich 
as in the humbler dwellings of the lowly!” 

And Mr. Herbert Burgoyne struck an attitude appro- 
priate to his playful travesty of the lofty language peculiar 
to the jeune premier of melodrama—which was his line. 

“Though properly the invitation should come from you.” 
F aieye kicked the stump of a tree impatiently with his 

‘oot. 

“Of course, that’s imposaible,” he said shortly. “It’s 
my father's house, not mine.” 

“Then there is the alternative of the hospitable bar- 
arlour of the Trent Arms—called after your family, eh? 
t is a curious fact, but, incredible as it may seem, no pub 

has ever been called after me, for all the consistent support 
I have bestowed on these pillars of my country! But it’s 
an ungrateful world, Ailwyn!” 

“Look here,” said Ailwyn impatiently, on whom this 
fooling jeret “what are you driving at? What is all 
this leading to?” 

Mr. Burgcyne dropped the playful assumption of his 
profeseional manner. He laughed. 

“You are very transparent, Mr. Ailwyn Trent—but I 
am not meditating blackmail, as you so flatteringly imagine. 
My line of business is the virtuous jeune premier, not 
heavy lead. But I am going to ask a favour. You see, 
there has come a tide in the affairs—more or less stony— 
of Herbert Burgoyne, when you can be uncommonly useful, 
dear boy. It was a bit of fat for me mecting you. Yes, a 
favour.” 

“What is it?” asked Ailwyn, looking at him doubtfully. 

“Tt’s too long to tell ina few words.” The actor glanced 
at his watch. “I am going back to town by the midnight 
train from Thornsett. Plenty of time yet. Time for us 
to have something of no importance at the Trent Arms and 
talk over things comfortably.” 

“Look here, Burgoyne, you know as well as I do that 
it would not be safe for me to be seen with you here- 
abouts,” said Ailwyn uneasily. “I have too much at stake. 
The slightest link connecting me with that i he affair 
might prove fatal to me. I can see you in London some 
time soon.” 

The actor laughed. 

“The date’s a bit too vague, my dear Ailwyn. I don’t 
want to use any threats, only if you try to shuffle with me 
you'll find it about the worst spec you ever struck in all 
your natural,” he said, and for a moment the genial 
expression faded from his face and his eyes grew steely. 

erhaps the pleasant Lonhomie was not much more than 
surface deep. There was a a. in Mr. Burgoyne’s 
face now that if he were crossed he could prove himself a 
very unpleasant person indeed. 

“Candidly, Ailwyn, you can be uncommonly useful to me 
just now; and, as my business is pressing, I don’t mean to 

+ the chance slip.” 
‘: oe see you in town to-morrow night,” said Ailwyn 
astily. 

“That's definite?” Burgoyne's eyes were regarding him 
closely. 

“ To-morrow night. I won't fail.” 

“Right-o. I'll expect eee then. Only mind you don’t 
fail. And, by the way, I may have something to tell you 
that will asateee Se se the murder affair. I’ve made 
an uncommo eer discovery in connection with your 
wae ? 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


Fe eS ES Se Ee ee ee 


A peep behind the scenes at Buckingham Palace. In the June number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE le published 
*he first set of photographs ever taken of the Queen’s private apartments. 
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An Awful Task. wad 
Wuen it was suggested to me that I t to 
write down recollections in thid of my 
jubilee all'the difficulties of the undertaking began to 
righten me. I could not deny that I had had an 
eventful ifs, packed full of incident, and that by 
the road I had met many distinguished and interest- 
ing men and women. I could not deny that I had 
heen fifty years on the stage, and that this meant 
enough material for fifty books, if only the details 
of every year could be faithfully told. But it is 
not sven tn al ies =< “a lives in —_ as we 
ook back. ost of us ink, see them 
tive, of which our birth is the vanishing pai Be: 
ing, too, is only half the battle. How few people 


_can describe what they see! 


The First Thing I Remember. 

In the corner of a Jean-to, white-washed attic there 
stood a fine, plain, solid oak bureau. By climbing 
up on to this bureau I could gee from the window 
the glories of the sunset. My attic was on a hill in 
some large and busy town, and the smoke of a thou- 
sand chimneys hung like a grey veil between me and 
the fires in the sky. , 

Putting together what I remember, and such 
authentio history as there is of my ts’ move- 
ments, I gather that this attic was in theatrical 
lodgings in Glasgow. My father was an actor, my 
mother an actress, and they wero at this time on 
tour in Scotland. Perhaps this is the _ to say 
that father was the son of an Irish builder, and that 
he eloped in a chaise with mother, who was the 
daughter of a Scottish minister. 


My Bed in the Attic. 

I wave a very dim recollection of anything that 
happened in the attic, beyond the fact that when 
my father and mother went to the theatre every night 
they used to put me to bed, and that directly their 
backs were turned and the door locked I used to jump 
up and go to the window. My “bed” consisted of 
the mattress pulled off their bed and laid on the floor 
—on father’s side. Both my father and mother were 
very *kind and devoted parents (thongs severe at 
times, as all parents are!), but while mother 
loved all her children too well to make favourites, I 
was, I believe, my father’s particular pet. I used to 
sleep all night holding his d. 


My Bed in the Theatre. 

I can well imagine that the children of some 
strolling players used to have a hard time of it, but 
my mother was not one to shirk her duties. She 
worked hard at her profession, and yet found it 
possible not to drag ue her children to live or die, as 
it happened, but to bring them up to be healthy, 
happy, and wise—theatre-wise, at any rate. When 
her babies were too small to be left at the lodgings 
(which she and my father took in each town they 
visited as near to the theatre as possible), she would 
bundle us up in a shawl and put us to sleep in her 
dressing-room. So it was that long before I spoke 
in a theatre I slept in one. 


Eleven of Us. * 

My mother had eleven children altogether, but only 
nine survived their i cy, and of nine my 
eldest brother, Ben, and my sister, Florence, have 
since died. My sister Kate, who left the stage at 
an age when most of the young women of the present 
day take to it for the first time, and made an endur- 
ing reputation in a few brilliant years, was the eldest 
of the family. Then came a sister, who died, and 
I was the third. After us came Ben, George, Marion, 
Charles, Flossie, Tom, and Fred. Six out of the 
nine have been on the stage, but only Marion, Fred, 
and I are there still. 


Training in Shakespeare. 

From April, 1856, until 1859, I acted constantly at 
the Princess’s Theatre with the Keans, spending the 
summer holidays in acting at Ryde. My whole life 
was the theatre, and naturally all my early memories 
are connected with it. At breakfast father would 
begin the day’s “coaching.” Often I had to lay 
down my fork and say my lines. He would conduct 
theso extra rehearsals anywhere—in the street, the 
*bus—we were never safa! I remember vividly goin 
into a chemist’s shop and being stood upon a stool 


and comb it out until i as fine 

as floss silk! 

I Impersonate a Mustard-pot. ; 
Duzine the rebeareals of s pantomime in s Scottish 

town (Gl , L think. G has always been an 

event to mel) a child was wanted for the 


shock of pale yellow hair, I was small enough to be 
put into the ustard-pot, and the Glasgow 


stage-mani in- 
herited taieak My father had acted with Macready 
in the stock seasons both at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and bore a very high reputation with Scottish 
ps eam But 


put me into the maustard-pot, I yelled lustily and 
showed more lung-power than aptitude for the stage. 

“Put your child into the m -pot, Mr. Terry, 
said the stage-manager. . 

“D— you and = mastard-pot, sir!” said my 
mortified father. “I won't frighten my child for you 
or anyone else!” : . 

But, all the same, he was bitterly disappointed at 
my first dramatio failure, and when we reached home, 
he put me in the corner to chasten me. “You'll 
never make an actress!” he said, shaking a reproach- 
ful finger at me. 


My Father Teaches Me with a Slipper. 

My mother took Kate to London, and I was left 
with my father in the provinces for two years. 
can’t recall much about those two years, except 
sunsets and a great mass of shi ping looming up 
against the sky. The sunsets followed me about 
everywhere; ‘the shipping was in Live where 
father was engaged for a considerable time. He never 
ceased teaching me to be useful, alert, and quick. 
Sometimes he hastened my perceptive powers with a 
slipper, and always he corrected me if I pronounced 
any word in a slipshod fashion. He himself was a 
beautiful elocutionist, and if I now my langu 
well, it is in no small degree due to my ear 
training. 


The Formidable Mrs. Kean: 

Dupgina the reheareals Mr. Kean used to sit in 
the stalls with a loud-voiced dinner-bell by his side, 
and when anything went wrong on the » he wo! 
ring it ferociously, and everything wo come to & 
stop, until Mrs. Kean, who always sat on the stage, 

set right what was wrong. She was more 
formidable t beautiful to look at, but her wonder- 
ful fire and genius were none the impressive, 
because she wore a white handkerchief round her 
head and had a very nose! How I admired, 
and loved, and feared her! Later on the fear was 
replaced by gratitude, for no woman ever gave herself 
ay trouble to train a young actress than did Mrs. 

ean. : 


ECONOMY RUN RIOT, 

THE writer has invaded Mr. Mullins’s office. 
He bought it cheap, and as it seemed easy to work, 
he determined that an operator was useless extrava- 

ance. It had not been in his place an hour before he 

ad roduced the following brilliant note to his wife: 


this evnennenig until until vrey ve 
not, waiT fr for meA a CLi@n t w ho HaS Aclient 
wiht whoM I haev na apopitimenNT t is cmonig to 
enocult conSutl me, and it will take al al 
aquenxxexnx te | peek ivoning husxxxxx hu 
sbnd :—,j: @wilim P’!!!:—” ; 

And when Mrs. Mullins, in attempting to probe 
the mystery, found that her husband’s OLi@nt resided 
ata Silligud-roons and played an excellent hand at 
bridge, Mullins decided that perhaps the cheapest 
way, after all, would be to employ a typist. 


£20 For a Story. 


Any Length up to 8,000 Words. 
Herz is an excellent opportunity for writers, 
We have decided to offer a prize 
who sends us before the closing date what we consider 
to be the best story, not exceeding 8,000 words in length. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten. Each com- 
etitor may send us as many attempts as he or she 


kes. 

The Editor has the right to use any of the stories, for 
which payment will be made. 

All manuscripts considered unsuitable for publication 
will be returned if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope. But the Editor will not take re- 
sponsibility for loss of or to manu 

The closing date is Money, uly Ist, 1907. 

Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should be marked with the words “Twenty Pound 
Story” in the top left-hand corner. 


than 
1 I had a! 
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THE KING HONOURS THE FRESH 
AIR FUND. 


Sm Jonx Kx was last week knighted by the King 
in recognition of his efforts on behalf of a movement 
which for nearly half a century has been flooding 
with sunshine the dark corners of slumland, a work 
to which he has dedicated forty years of strenuous 
effort and affectionate solicitade. 

It was Mr. Kirk’s first introduction to the privacy 
of Royalty, and he had expected much formality, 
The King, however, was not formal. With his innate 
courtesy and tact in a moment he had placed his 
visitor at ease, and at once he proceeded to talk about 
the work—she redemption of slumland and the 
apotheosis of the cripple. 

Then there came a pause, and the King pressed 
a bell. 

“I suppose you know that I wish to signaliso your 
forty years of work,” said the King, “by Knight- 
hood?” 

Mr. Kirk was astonished. 

An attendant brought in a sword, Mr. Kirk knelt 
on one knee, and the King touched him lightly on 
both shoulders with the flat of the blade. 

Sir John Kirk then left the Palace in company 
with the Marquess of Northampton. 

The readers of Pearson's W. will be unanimous 
in congratulating Sir John Kirk upon the honour 
which King has conferred upon him. His Majesty 
has before shown his readiness in detecting the merits 
of those who unostentatiously devote their lives to the 
betterment of the poorest of his subjects. 

In showing his a jation of work of “The 
Children’s Friend,” the King has once more displayed 
~ gress pos nel maick be takes in the walters of 

ose who are laced amongst us. 

The Fresh Air Waal is which our readers have 
shown go lively an interest, owes much to Sir John 
Kirk’s invaluable assistance, and nowhere will his 
elevation in rank be welcomed with keener delight 
than in the slums where he is so well-known and s0 
beloved a figure. 


WHAT SOME WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE 
THINK OF THE F.ALF. 


Nozopy who has studied the subscription lists of 
the Fresh Air Fund will be s to learn that 
this work of taking poor slum ch into the coun- 
try for a day’s pleasure commands the sympathy and 
support of a large number of le across the seas. 
In the wide open spaces of the pire, indeed, the 
idea of weak, helpless children being imprisoned in 
close, dark alleys and rookeries without a single 
respite for the term of their natural lives strikes 
men and women as peculiarly repulsive; and with 
subscriptions from many odd and unexpected corners 
of Great Britain come a number of letters praising 
the Fresh Air Fund's efforte to bring a little bright- 
ness and Dpto dh gl oe lives of Mother coun- 
try’e most neglected and forgotten mites. 

._ Sm Wnmitiam Trex0ar, the Lord Mayor of London, 
has written to the Founder of the Fresh Air Fund 
as follows: 


Your excellent idea of giving poor little children » day 
in the country a to every one. 

Iam certain that you will be more successful than ever 
this year. Your generous efforte to give fresh air and 
— mine witee 3 children ome un nel a 

» some! you may , and all who help 

must feel glad ve them an unity of doing 
you moet giad you gi opportunity 
Mrs Autrrep Deaxrn, the wife of the Premier of 
the Australian Commonwealth, takes a keen intercst 
in the Fund’s progress, and the other day, in forward- 
ing a donation of two guineas to the Founder of the 
Fresh Air Fund, she wrote as follows: 

I have read about the Fresh Air Fund with much 
interest and every wish fé6r ite extension, 

bwithsta “tec wn tir eey cae ie ye 
no! ni ie man. vantages to 
be derived by town children from ee into the 

beeoming recognised. I can eay from my own 

* observation that there is nothing that the children them- 
eelves enjoy more, or has a better effect upon them. The 
revel in outings which are specially successful wit 
us when they can be held on the seashore. 
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chil 
it fice. success, and inclosing my mite, 
Tax Rionr How. Sm Roseet Borp, Premicr of 
Newfoundland, in sending a contribution of £5 to 


the Fresh Air Fund, also writes: ; 
A scheme d to bring tness and genuine 
happiness into lives of those ones who exreri- 


ence few of the joys but many of the sorrows of lite is 
certain of Peaherd favour, e a — rary = 
sympathy, but the support, are co! 
tribute towards its success, 


From worker's bench to manager’s chair, SMITH'’S WEEKLY will show you how to get there. 
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Pouepl Seral_ Story. “Electricity —The Road 


The Fatal Ace. se anil 


Such is the Title of a Book Just Published. 
By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


This in’ book, which is sent free to anyone 
CHARACTERS A on oe Guy returned the waxen flame. And never 
CHIEF 7 fy Tae Ser once a the pi Seer man flinch or change. Each 
i gaged to be married to Mollie Brabant. read t rs secret. — . 
Just a8 he ¢ into his title he goes ons balloon sighed per Soe oe MT Ehsdberchiel ites a 
voyage with Mollie ari his cousin Guy Squirl, but he bow.“ That ing ’ 


‘3 @ very wonderful cigar-case of yours,” he 


stammered. 
Vansittart fingered it bop. htfully. “A little souvenir 
from a certain gentleman to whom I ; : f 
Anoth i ; which yield to this 
; wonderful, irresistible force. 

Part II. treats of Nervous Troubles. An interesting 
discussion of the nervous system is given. Then follow 
the various Nervous Complaints: Neurasthenia, 
Insomnia, Paralysis, Neural Locomotor Atary, 
Epilepsy, Chorea (St. Vitus’ Dance). It tells how each 
and every one of these complaints can be cured. 

Part III. This chapter is devoted to the various 
forms of Rheumatic Troubles. It gives the experiments 
and opinions of many celebrated £ ysicians ip their un- 
tiring efforts to find a cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Lum Gout, and Backache, and Se how a cure 
can be for each that is certain and lasting. 

Part IV. The Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys are here 
dealt with. Dyspepsia, Constipation, Diarrhea, and 
Dysentery are deaccibed in detail. The opinions of such 
well-known medical men as Drs. Rockwell, Erb, de 
Watteville, Turner, Seidel, and others are given. 
means of permanent cure which has proved successful 
in hun of cases is also explained. - 

Part V. Various complaints, such as those of the 
Bladder, Deafness, Asthma, Cramps, Eczema, Chilblain, 
Headache, and Catarrh, are described. Detailed experi- 


i . Mollie faints. By 
is gradually Sta Disk on to the side of the balloon, 
fim hurtling to his death. By threats, he | each man had seen the heart of the other. Vansittart had 
geen that Guy was s murderer—if an unsuccessful one; and 
Guy saw that Vansittart had discovered his secret. It 
was only a matter of seconds, but truth escaped and winged 
its om the room. 
‘. t did Dick Rushden tell you when you saved his 
e ” 
Vansittart raised his eyebrows. “Dick Rushden? Oh, 
es, I remember; that was the name marked on his linen. 
ell, he told me that he was the Earl of Westingham. 
He was evidently anxious to shield you; you will admit 
that was rather nice of him.” 

Guy groaned. Vansittart hesitated a moment; a happy 
inspiration came to his aid, suggested by the tears he had 
seen in the pseudo Lady Westingham’s eyes in the park. 

“He was careful not to mention names,” hd continued ; 
“but I Sapo the real issue at stake between you was 
not only money and the title?” 

“There was nothing really between us,” Guy stammered, 
laying down his cigar. “ We were friends—old friends.” 

ansittart coughed apologetically. 

“The day the accident happened he had just returned 
from London. Mollie and I were ballooning—he had left 


bant still loves Dick Rushden. Guy had 
Mollie Brovat Dick: jumped out of the balloon to save 
her life, Mollie wonders if he is really dead. 


is am: ous person, apparently 
Sore eed hip promis Wile yachting in the aeeate 


ante business transaction takes , however, and 
Dick finds himself, much against will, bound for 
Valparaiso on board.s dirty tramp steamer. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
The Price of a Life. 


aa E 1° | us together —” ments are given as to the liar and astonishing 
waneittart = : a his hands with pana = She—your wife, was really in love with him—they were effect that electricity has on these troubles. . 
gesture that was neither assent nor dissent, engaged, I understand?” Vansittart interrupted. “ Yes, I Part VI. In this chapter complaints peculiar to 


quite understand! Ledy Westingham unconsciously told 
me the tragedy of her life before you arrived in the park 
this evening ! 

“ You didn’t tell her that Rushden was alive—you didn’t 
hint at such a thing? If you did——” Guy spoke apes 
modically, keeping his lowered and his eyes fixed on 
Vansittart; his face was deadly white, his eyes bloodshot. 

“ Well—you interrupted us at the critical moment—just 
as I was on the point of telling her. As it is, she only 
knows, or guesses, that I knew the man she loved, and 
that I bring some message from him—a message from the 
dead she thinks at present.” 

“She must never ktiow!” Guy rose, and stood over 
Vansittart almost threateningly. “Do you hear? She 


women are treated. Female complaints, Anemia, and 
Hysteria, are exhaustively described. A host of eminent 
doctors’ opinions are quoted. 

Every man or woman who is in any way ailing, who 
is weak or debilitated, etc., should not be without this 
book. A post-card or a letter to The British Electric 
Institute (Dept. 25), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., 
will bring it at once. All advice is free, and a free test 
to all who call.—[Apvr.] 


What About 
Your Boots? 


Ir is really an naomniling fact how 
little attention the avera glishman, 
and for that matter, Englishwoman too, 
pays to the mporent question of foot- 
wear. One 


“Unfortunately for you, the real Earl of Westingham is 
—well, I don’t eee any reason I should tell you just where 
he is; I’m not certain = But I can assure you when 
last I saw him he was alive and kicking. I sent him on @ 
little voyage for his health!” 

Guy staggered forward. “You mean to say ¥ saved 
Dick Rushden’s life, you. saved his life—he. is alive now! 
. . .. My God, you don’t know what.you're saying | 
igs s re Bogart and mee him roughly 
the arm. “ Hush, wi 3 er your 
tell you no one in the world , save youand I. The 
voyage I sent him on was one from which he will not 
return—unless I send for him—d’you understand? And if 
I don't send for him he'll disappear, and no one will be 
any the woe : ou = 

Westingham hesitated » moment, then he threw wouldn't it?” Vansittart said easily. “And yet, looki 
at it from her point of view—and his—it’s a coalounded 
shame to leave her in the dark! There's still time!” 

ay 

,Guy spoke a : © t from 
his face; his twitched ne ly and cemenaicnl 
as if they would fasten around Vansittart’s throat an 


2 ceould belie when believes that th 
whe woul jeve you, one e 
mau you sty in living ‘i deed ond buried here? What 
Prost here you that he is alive, that you ever even saw 
1m 
Vansi 


wg 1” estingham a | choke the life out of him. : often sees a gentleman 
chain, ‘Then his hand dived ie kis Bes and he pulled “Well, she's your wife only in name at ! If she whose dress is in every other res 
out the famous Recklace. knew the truth, she'd never be yours. could get the irreproachable, wearing that have 
“There's my proof! And, moreover, s word from me annulled, or obtain a divorce easily h! long since lost their elegance, and would 
would bring Lond Westingham post haste to England and And, as I said, there is still time for me to wire and tell dou! if submitted to a closer 
West House! ” the fellow, who is x Earl of Westingham inspection, show such si of wear 
Guy rose from his chair and lurched forward. “ You will round this world, ere he sees him off on a voyage to the as to cause one to w how it is 


never send that word!” he whi hoarsely. “You 
will never aad, that word!” —_ . 
Sinclair Vansittart to feel almost amused. 
The cynical emile still played about his lips, and he 
regarded Guy’s nervous terror with frank pico a Rirg 
t fo be cone pe quite understand ‘Westingven's 
horro r an 3 bu i uncommon’ 
LT ey hi ay 
persua urn not or 
For he recalled the bl camel, hand 


that a man otherwise so faultlessly 
attired could come to wear boots that 
were really a positive danger to health. 
Where footwear is concerned, the 
Englishman might very well take a 
leaf out of the book of his Continental 
neighbour or American cousin. 

new preparation has just recently 


him—for ever ! 

But the sea pirate, though he lay back so easily in his 
chair and spoke so lightly, was on his —. One hand 
rested lightly in the pocket of his coat, where a six-shooter 


lay handy. 
With pa effort Guy regained self-control. 
He nodded his head and backed away from Vansittart. 


5 da brok 3 A . 4 been put upon the market which to a 
of the _ he = out of death's ip ‘from the a ae = sideboard, he poured f out » stiff lar extent solves the aiGoalty and 
ocean ; cut on hi head is torn and blood- ee de -soda, “a i rtain o those 0 
stained clothes, ey —o aay Now, then,” he whispered thickly—“ name your terms! Seal re mind. The weratee 


Was it attempted murder? : 

The smile left his face, and he looked steadily at the 
man trembling before him, Tt seemed pretty evident that 
the poor beggar he had picked up out of the sea and 


tion is a solution called “Coruxin,” 
which, when applied to the sole and 


matter. D'you know, I feel quite sorry for old welt of the boot, not only renders it 


hasti ndem i ief | Rushden—I his pardon—Westingham! Such a nice, absolutely waterproof but preserves 
was, fastead ‘of being as Se simple Siow "And your wife—she’s very beautiful, and the leather and thus lengthens the life 
Love, faith, luck, call it what you will, is an extra- | 1 have @ soft heart for a pretty woman. It’s easy to see of the boot. In a w “ Corurin ” 


ordinary thing. It was as if there had been a conspi is a preservative. The dead skin from 
of the unseen powers that rule men’s destinies to rob Dic 
Rushden of his life. For, first, man had attempted it; 
then nature had stepped in to complete the work; and, 
astly, one of his fellow-creatures had rescued him only to 
ne him to another and more lingering death. 
ansittart remembered the copies of the two cables he 


she’s not in love with you—and she’s not h either ! 
Now, why should I sacrifice these two people poe to please 


you? 
uirl’s teeth snapped together viciously; his face, no 
once white, became livid. He looked pei is bestial than 
human, as fear and rage consumed him. 
“Stop this fooling!” he hissed. “Tell me your price! 


is a solution which scientifically imparts 
to the leather all oe of a 


had left wi gisnced insti nie | And, temember—I shal} want proof of—of Rushden's live skin. It incr ts _pliability 
watch; long-pest mi sett ao oregon yay Hos hie | death; and I shall want your signature to » document I and renews the resisting power of the 
daylight. Guy was at him through the smoke | shall draw up—incrimi youre’ as well as me. fibre. The solution, by means of a 
which now hung heavily in the room, and Vansittart |: _- - I pay once, that’s all; I’m not going to be bled small brush, can be applied to either 
facie what thoughts and schemes were flitting through | °Ve™ and over - gent’s, ladie’s, or children's boots. It is 


is brain, 

. am going to light another cigar,” he said easily, taking 
hia case co his pocket. “Won't you try one St wine! a 
we he spoke each man drew closer the other, and their 

yes mot. tion and answer flashed from the steel- 
Guy took a cigar, Vanaitiart helped himsel k 

a ped self, then struc 
® match and handed it to the other; after lighting his 


Vansittart ded. “ ay is the head that shares a 
needn't be afraid of me. I’ve a 


ize, 

. 44d., post free, sufficient to treat 
fifteen pairs of boots the “ Coruxin ” 
L. P. Co., 125 High Holborn, London, 
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below; once or twice her voice, as if she struggled to | hoofs. And at last a knock at his door and the entrance 
suppress the sound of gobbing. But now he could hear no ! of his servant. . 
sound—not a footfall, nor a sigh, nor a breath even. “What on earth's the time?” Guy asked sleepily. 

He glanced at his watch: midnight—time had flown “ Eight o'clock, my lord.” 
quickly, and probably she elept. . Daylight flooded the room, and the Earl of Westin= hav, 

With his hand on the door-handle, he hesitated ; it | thanked God there was no more darkness, or not for ty:cly, 
might be wiser not to awaken her! She was tired and | hours at least. He bathed and dressed leisurely, and then, 
distraught, hysterical; if he left her in peace until the going straight downstairs, passed through the ha!l in} 
morrow she might feel grateful to him and turn to him | strolled along the terrace to the stables. Not until tha 

ladly, accepting his love and protection when Vansittart 

d hurled her idol to the ground and completely shattered 
the ideal of Dick Rushden Mollie had cherished 60 faith- 
fully in her heart ! ‘ 

Something pEproenlg a smile broke the thin, hard 
line of Squirl’s lips. That had been a good idea of his— 
and Vansittart’s! It was worth the extra ten thousand ; 
it might be worth the whole of the vast sum he was forced 
to pay to the brilliant and remorseless blackmailer waiting 

low! 

The smile quickly departed from Squirl’s face as he 
realised his impotence. The sum he was asked to pay 
was terrible—but so, too, would be the result of the pay- 
ment! The less he thought about it the better, for it was 
not just hush-money—it was blood-money ! ; 

He was buying a life with it—or, rather, buying death 
for his friend. 

The man he had failed to murder himself ! : 

Squirl released tho handle of the door without attempting 
to turn it. Fear had him again in the grip of her icy 
fingers, and he dared not look at the woman he loved and 
desired so’ passionately until he had completed the bargain 
and sale with Vansittart and thrown aside the fear that 
now clung to him. . 

‘As he entered the dining-room Vansittart was in the act 
of sealing a letter he had just written at the bureau. 

“T hope you don’t object to my scribbling a note whilst 
I waited?” he eaid politely. “I sup if I post it on 
my way to the hotel it will neach London to-morrow morn- 
ing almost as soon as a wire?” 

Squirl nodded. “ And now, Mr. Vansittart, to business.” 

“Good!” Vansittart smiled confidently. “Of course, if 
you like to give me a cheque for the w ole amount now, 
you will be saved the annoyance of seeing me again. After 
seeing your wife—in the morning, and disillusioning her 
as to her hero, I shall shake the dust of England off my 
feet, buy my new yacht—and disappear!” 

He slipped the letter he had written into his breast 


“Come to the point,” Guy interrupted savagely. “How 
much do you want?” 

Vansittart stroked his chin thoughtfully. “ Well, how 
much d’you think one could buy a really fine steam yacht 
for, and keep her going all the year round? Twenty— 
forty thousand pounds?” ‘ ; ; 

5 moved uncomfortably. “Don’t let's waste time ; 
the hour is late, and—and it’s time that I—' . 

Vansittart nodded sympathetically. “ Yes, quite so! 
Well, say fifty thousand pounds—that’s letting you down 
lightly.” ; 

Scan didn’t reply at once. He walked across the room, 
opened the door, and looked through tho great gloomy 
hall. Then he rang the be!l and told the butler that the 
household might retire for the night; he himself would see 
the dining-room windows were closed and the lights turned 


cut. 

“Five thousand pounds is the limit I'll give you to hold 
your tongue,” he said to Vansittart as soon as they were 
alone again—“ another five thousand when I’ve definite 
proof that Dick Rushden is really dead. Not a farthing 
more!” 

Vansittart rose, sighed, and shragged his shoulders. 
“I’m sorry,” he said politely. “I’ve been wasting your 
time as well as my own. Good-night.” 

£quirl planted himsclf before the door. “You're not 
going until you've made terms,” he hissed—* until you've 
aworn to silence and signed a paper Logg 7 es i- 

Vansittart picked up his hat and stick. “You're right— 
I've no intention of going ree tp — to — 3 bef 
since we can’é agree, I’m goi see w our wi 
offer me for peoet of Dick Bushden's life! More than the 
paltry -_ thousand you promise for proof of his death, Tn 
warrant!” a 

“Yau won't dare,” Squirl cried between his teeth. 
- “Besides—she hasn't five pounds to offer you; she has 

nothing of her own—nothing! I'm not to be frightened by 


“Nor I! When you are arrested for attempted murder 
and your wife is free, she will marry the real Earl of 
Westingham, and then I think she will be able to meet 
any little obligatién she may enter into with me at the 
present moment. Kindly let me pass!” 

“One moment!” Squirl was breathing heavily; the 
veins stood out like knots on his fore ; his face was 
drawn, distorted. 


hands of the tower clock pointed to half-past nine did j.5 
return to the house and enter the break fast-room, ° 

He wanted to give Mollie plenty of time to keen ths 
appointment with Vansittart and return. But she was n.- 
in the break fast-room. . 

Quarter to ten chimed, and he began to grow anx!oy: 
Of course, the probabilities were that she had return... 
and, not anxious to face a téte-d-téte with her hushon. 
was nursing her disappointment in her room. At las: Guy 
rang the bell and sent a servant to tell her breakfasi \: .3 
waiting. 

It seemed a long time before the man returned, an.) 
when he did he looked somewhat scared. 

“When the maid entered her ladyship’s room th; 
morning, her ladyship wasn’t there,” he stammere!. 1. 
answer to his master's curt inquiry. “She waited tur t. 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, thinking she wo» 
return; then she noticed that her ladyship had evi: 
already made her toilet and—and gone out. « a 

Guy rose, and stared out of the windows again acracs 
the park. The lake was glittering in the sunshine. Turn. 
ing on his heel, he left the room without a word and wer! 
straight upstairs. The maid was standing in the corrid - 
just outside Mollie's bedroom door. Guy asked her «+ 
what time she had left her mistress the previous eveninz 

“It must have been between ten half-past,” the gir! 
stammered. “ws soon as I had taken off Tee ladyshin's 
dress and jewels she dismissed me. I noticed she did::t 
look ‘very well, and she said she was tired.” 

“ And you have no idea what time she rose this morning?" 

“The room was empty when I entered at eight o'lo':. 


my lord. 

Guy nodded. He asked no more questions. He knew 
the reason of Mollie’s disappearance, but he couldn't uni». 
stand why she had not returned. It was already toa 
o’clock—supposing she left at seven-thirty for her appoint. 
ment, she ought to have returned by nine o'clock. 

Unless she were still waiting! Unless he—Va2- 


“Tf—if—I agree to your terme—will you promise to— ° t t § . 
keep the appointment t overheard you make with my wife | Pocket. “The posting of this note is Rushden’s death | sittart . . . j 
to-morrow morning—give her that necklace—tell her--any warrant. . But that thought was unbearable. He dismissed it wit 
story you like, only let it convince her that Rushden is Squirl took the seat Vansittart had vacated, and drew | a shudder, and hurried back to the morning-room ani 
wally dead—I know she is euspicicus—you said too inac pen and paper towards him. ordered the butler to serve breakfast. 
tell her you saw his body when the fisherman found it— By the way,” he said slowly, as he commenced to It was important that the servants should have no 


write, “I wonder how my wife will take the news of 
Rushden’s inte? She may refuse to believe you; 
perhaps it would as well to merely hint—for if she 
discovered you were lying to her, God knows what she 
might not do!” 

“Leave that to me,” Varsittart replied confidently. “I 
know how to women. Have you the cheque ready? 
I’m in a hurry to be off.” 

“One moment,” Squirl replied. “ Before I a you the 
cheque you must sign this paper, and then tell me where 
Rushden is at the present moment, and in whose keeping. 
I'm risking nothing, Mr. Vansittart, now, leaving nothing 
to chance! He escaped me once—he mustnt do s0 
again!” 


suspicion that anything was wrong; he must pretend t> 
take his wife's absence as a matter of course! 

A matter of course! And on the first day of th-r 
wedded life! 6 

The food almost choked him, but he forced himself to 
make a hearty meal, for the servants were watching hin: 
Blobbs’ di proving eyes seemed to follow every mouthful 
he swallow And whenever he raised his head he lovk- | 
instinctively through the open windows away across the 
gardens, and saw the shining waters of the lake glari; 
at him with a million sparkling evil eyes. 

After breakfast there were numerous people to interview 
—the steward, , bailiff, and servants. All had con- 

lations to offer him, and inquiries for Lady Westin. 
’s health. 

Guy hardly knew how he got through the early morninz. 
His thoughts were far away from the business he dis- 
cussed ; he signed documents without understanding th:n:. 
and wes ly to agree to any suggestions his agents 
offered, thus ‘achieving unexpected popularity for the 
moment. 5 

Directly he was free he inquired of the Jady’s-maid if 
his wife had returned. She had not. And now fear 
would no longer be denied, but once again took possessi.n 
of Guy’s heart. 

What had happened to Mollie? Where had she gor’. 
and what had she done? Had she by some terrible mi: 
chance discovered the secret Vansittart possessed ? 

The thought was torture, and Guy set out across t!. 
park to search and make sure Mollie did not still linger 
there, paper afraid or unwilling to return to him! | 

He followed the direction she had taken the previo"s 
evening, —— to the left of the path that passed t!i> 
lake and led into the lane beyond. She was nowhere ‘0 
be eeen. Sg ican | al he returned to the house. 
skirting the lake peering fearfully and hastily acress 
the glassy surface, as if afraid what he might find there: 

Ordering the motor round, he told the chauffeur to drive 
with all speed to the village. Though fear thrilled him. 
Guy sia pomenmed geome cunning, and he saw how bit) 
danger salvation might come to Kim through his wife's 
disappearance. He determined to take a bold step—on* 
that might set the gossips talking, but which would place 
iin ey © a position of perfect security, morally and 
socially. ; F 

The price he had paid for freedom the previous evening 
should not, he swore, be paid in vain! 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_——_—$_—_go—____—_ 


you'll do this, you'll set her mind absolutely at rest?” 

Vansittart nodded. “If we come to terms—yes!” 

é Squirl heaved a deep sigh; he kept h's position before the 
oor. - 

“More than that,” ho whispered, an expression of 
diabolical cunning creeping over his face—“ you can invent 
a good story about that necklace, kill any feelings she still 
cherishes for Rushden, and leave her heart empty and 
free—for me! . . . Tell her—he gave it to some 
woman in London—someone he was in love with just about 
the time he met her. Say he gave it to this woman as 8 
bribe to keep her quiet so she wouldp’t make a fuss when 
the news of his engagement became public.” 

aoe I see what you're driving at,” Vansittart said 
grimly. 

“You can explain that the woman, a poor light creature, 
didn't know what to do with such a costly bauble; she was 
afraid to wear it, afraid to sell it, eo she gave it to you 
to return to the Westingham family in the hope of being 
rewarded.” . 

Vansittart smiled—and put down his hat and stick. 

“That'll cost another ten thousand,” he said Bovis. 
“Shall we say sixty thousand pounds—a cheque for half 
now and the balance later on—when—when our friend 
has started for the next world?” 

uirl walked to the bureau, and, taking a cheque from 
his book, sat down. 

“Til give you half that amount! A cheque now!” 

Vansittart shook his head. ‘“ Please understand I never 
haggle! It’s sixty thousand, or nothing—until I’ve seen 
what your wife will offer! * 

Squirl hid his face for 1 moment. Then he rose from 
his seat and reeled across the room. 

“You must give me time—to consider,” he stammered. 
“You don’t know—what you're demanding; it’s nearly 
my whole income for two years; you'll beggar me, ruin 
me » 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
What’s Happened to Mollle ? 

A ona time passed before the business with Sinclair 
Vansittart was finally settled and Guy—Earl of Westing- 
ham—found himself alone in the ancestral dining-room. 

Eerl of Westingham! For a few brief hours he had 
been in danger of lasing the right to that proud title, the 
right to the great mansion and the riches it contained, the 
.| sweeping park-land, and the vast estates. The right, too, 

to the wife aeensnk quietly in the room above, unconscious 
of the night’s work! 

Guy, 1 of Westingham ! 

No one could rob him of his name now, nor wealth, nor 
love! They were all his—— 

But at what a price! 

Guy shivered, and covered his face with his hands. He 
stood still in the centre of the room as if listening, or 
waiting perhaps for Vansittart’s return. 

He knew he would not return—thongh the mere thought 
made him start and shudder convulsively ! 

Vansittart had gone at last, and with his going he had 
sent a man to his doom! 

He extinguished the lights, and crept quietly out of the 
room through the hall, upstairs, making no sound, noise- 
lessly turning the electric switches as he passed. 

Outside Mollie's door he hesitated and listened; he could 
hear nothing. He passed on to his dressing-room, and, 
<a undressing, extinguished the light and crept into 


. 


“ Where are you going?” Vansittart demanded sharply, 
as Squirl opened the door. 

“Upstairs—to sce if—she, Mollie, is all right. I thought 
I heard her once; she'll be wondering what's happened to 
me . . . and I must see her before I eettle with you 
. . « for it may be too late; you may already have told 
her too much!” 

Vansittart laughed softly, and his face cleared. 

“Don't keep me long, that’s all. You'll find her 
suspicious perhaps, but she knows nothing—yet! If you 
ceturn within ten minutes and ie me a cheque on account 
for thirty thousand, she shall know Rushden is dead, and 
that whilst living he was faithless to her! If you don’t 
return in ten minutes—then I must take my departure 
through those windows, and she'll know to-morrow mornin 
vive ea keep my appointment with her that he is sti 
iving ! 

“T shall return,” Squirl whispered as he closed the door 
—“in ten minutes.” — 

CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
Blood Money. 


Guy Squirt walked unsteadily up the long flight of 
stairs, and crept gently along the corridor until he came to 
his wife’s bedroom. 

Before knocking or entering, he stood cutside. and 
listened ! o 

Silence caceted him. A shor! time ago he could have 
sworn to hearing her footsteps echoing faintly in the room 


At eight o'clock the servants would find their master fast 
asleep, and when they awoke him he would slowly dress 
and then eend a loving message to his wife, hoping that 
she had quite recovered from her indisposition of the 
previous evening ! 

Mollie’s fear and distrust of him had served him well; 
she might even feel kindly towards him for his tact and 
consideration—unless the price he had paid had been in 
vain, and her woman's instinct, backed by love, told her 
the truth and discovered his crime! But if she grew 
suspicious, how could she. accuse her own husband? 
Vansittart would never speak. There was no fear of his 
betraying him now—none whatever! 

- Tf. she did s , Guy thought he knew a way of 
stopping her . A horrible way; brutal even to con- 
template, but effective! He closed his eyes and pulled the 
bedclothes right over his face; byt he heard each hour 
strike. He heard the birds awake in the garden and sing 
their morning psalm; he heard the outdoor servants 
‘whistling at their work, the cheerful hum of the mowing- 
machine, the clatter of bells, and the rattle of horses’ 


to an expectant public. Founded five years aco by 
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Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corpora 
tion, its sale has, thanks to the excellency of the 
fare provided, increased by leaps and bounds. 

PRINTERS’ contains contributions by the best 

le in art and literature, an extraordinary 

number of well-known authors and artists being rer" 
sented in its i , 

Everyone who invests a shilling in Paixtens’ J’. 
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mana: institution. 
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urrant Cookery Competition 


A Novel and Interesting Competition for, Home- 
loving Women. No Entrance Fee or. Expense. 


r ig not often that competitions appeal strongly to the kindly mother or stay-at-home daughter who has made a hobby of domestic ment, But 
in tbe interests of the hoe woman we now announce a quite new and extremely interesting competition which, by its very nature, ap exclusively 
the wife, daughter, or serving-mal whose pleasure or duty it is to cater for the family. 
Two or more members of the same family can enter, and as nothing counts for a prize except skill in ‘cookery, the enterprising maidservant has, in this 
1 contest, every bit as good ® chance of @ first prise as her mistress or the dangbier of tha Rouse. 
What you have to do.—The Rules of the petition are most simple. In the first place you fill up the Coupon at the bottom of this announcement 
1 send it to CURRANT COOKERY COMPETITION (Pearson's Weekly), 18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, NNDON. You will then receive, free of cost, a 
useful little book of Ourrant Cookery Recipes, together with the fullest details of the Competition. 
As is fully explained in these “ Rules,” the contest is to be a test of real, practical ——, As soon as possible after entering for the Contest, you should set to work 
tising the making vf dainty dishes ore ry iy ae of dried currants, and your final attempt should be sent up for judgment at an appointed time. 
ddings, pastries, cakes, buns, econes—all are eligible, and the Competitor may produce her currant dainties from one or more of the recipes in the little Cookery Recipe 
sk referred to above, or may resort to a famous home recipe or think out some dish for this special occagion, just as she pleases. 
Cre rule, however, is absolute. Only dishes which contain a good quantity of Currants are eligible for this competition. The prizes are as follows :— 


irst Prize « $7100 | Fifty Special Prizes ahs 
second Prize » $2100 atk | hi 


, of Beautifully Engraved Certifi- 
hired Prize «1.10.0 | TBOWSAMGS Seon Sp an cectedios wise 


Mr. C. Herman Szxw, G.C.A., the well-known cookery expert of the National School of Cookery, and Hon. Director of the Universal Cookery and Food Exhibition, 
]| judge the cooked dishes and award the Pelee and his decision will be final. ; 

To Help the Poor and Needy. completion of the judging all the articles sent in for competition will be distributed free among institutions providing for the 
or, As success depends to be ar extent upon prelimi ractice, gai advise you to start right pee with your experimental cooking, so that when the right day 
nes you may find yourself ly for the friendly contest. Competition will close on June 24th, 1907, and the awards will be made during June. 


This is the form to be filled up and sent in to Currant Cookery Competition (Pearson's Weekly), 18, New Bridge Street, London, Please send free of cost to: 
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Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain’s Best Bicycle 
For Confident Riding 


let your mount be one of the New Rudge- Whitworths | 
with the 1907 improvements 
and the 


Record Guarantee 
For 10 Years. 


Don't bay your new machine |: 
till you have read full 
particulars of the 8 
models from £5packed 
free and carriage paid, 
and the system of 


@keoma 


makes just as nice puddings 
as it does cakes—and just as 
easily. 


The half of a 34d. packet will 
make a pudding sufficient for a family 
of six, and each packet contains a 
list of recipes for a variety of really 
good, easily made and inexpensive 


puddings and cakes. 


 Cakeoma” is sold by all "ef 
Grocers, Bakers and Stores i 


cane, New 4 Page in the “British Isles in 33d. a 


Catalogue post free 
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THINGSA. .. 
WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW. . « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. — 


Nettle Beer. 

Boil one gallon of the 
nettles in about two gallons 
strain the liquor, and add half a 
of sugar with a teaspoonful of ginger ; when 
nearly cold ferment with yeast, and bottle 
it securely while in a state of effervescence. 
ready to drink in & 


This beverage will be 
few days. ; 
Invalid Soup. . a 
Into a pint oe fast bese aoe 
vy soup, or strong tea, drop y 
pobre ful of vermicelli; simmer 
gently until cooked. Pour into a hot soup 
plate, and have ready s oes, neatly 
trimmed ; cn einto soup carefully, so as 
to avoid breaking. Serve at once. 
Mayonnaise. : 
-Put the yolk of a raw egg into a basin 


with pepper, salt and several drops of vinegar. 
Mix theue well together, sti one way with 
a. wooden four table- 


Steer 
mefal of salad oil, stirring all 
wheh the sauce is very thick reduce it to the 
oe wk pals ered 

fitaser, with , salt m mus 
and pip pl be (Reply to MExicra.) 
Currant Cooking. ss es 
«, The attention of those of our readers who 
take a delight in cookery for ite own rake is 
directed to the announcement of the Currant 


the time; 


Cookery Competition a i on page 
857. le will” be seen That the prizes 
awarded are pretty considerable, ani the 


fortunate winners will find that any one of 
them is worth trying for; in addition to which, 
everyone has an equal chance. 
Poor Knights. 2 
, a oe stale — ee an inch 
thick, and cut each into r-shaped pieces. 
Scak the pieces of hesad in milk, long 
enough to soften, but do not break them. 
Drain the pieces through a sieve, dredge 
with flour, and fry in boiling dripping until 
nicely browned on both sides. ace these 
on kitchen paper to drain, and serve with 
jam put between every two slices, and white 
sugat over. 
Cowslip Wine. 
To make nine gallons of wine boil nine 
lions. of water with twenty-five pounds of 
oaf preserving sugar, and set it to work 
for thirty-six hours. Then ag a tub 
the juice and peel of nine ille oranges 
and nine gallons of cowslip flowers or pips ; 
over these pour the sugar and water, and 
e leave them to stand for a week, eer. 
daily. Afterwards strain, add a quart 
brandy, put the wine into a cask, leave it 
for two months, and then bottle. (Reply to 
Forster.) 
Lamb’s Fry 
Is very delicate if nicely cooked, and 
superior to calf’s liver, which many consider 
a delicacy. Boil one pound of b’s fry 
in plenty of water, drain it, and in a 
clean cloth. Put a little finety-c 
pacsiey with a emg it of breadcrumbs. 
rush the fry over lightly with the yolk 


of an egg, roll into breadcrumbs and ey, 
a. fry for about five minutes in belling 
‘at. ji 


rve very hot with a good th 

brown gravy poured round. 

Lemon Cream without Cream. 
Into a clean stewpan put a pint of 

milk, - ated mine. three —— 

a pound of sugar one ounce 

tine, which has been soaked in a small 

quantity of water; slowly dissolve 

over the fire. Then cool a little, and stir 

in the unbeaten yolks of three eggs, place 

it on the fire, and heat till the eggs curdle ; 

strain through fine muslin and, when cool, 

add the whites of beaten to a stiff 

froth; stir all lightly but quickly together, 

and pour into a wet mould. 

Rhubarb Jam 
Made now will be 

fast or served with 


together for See gear eet of an hour while 
stirring, and pat the jam into pots. (Reply 
to ASPIRANTI.) 


What a Colonial Governor's liie 


“HOME. NOTES 


phate FOR HOUSE OR STREET ee 
ETHER the desi . 1717 8 eee val 

skirt; it is useful for win oa bes esac t would make-up well in any 
soft material and, quite contrary to what one might takes very 
ie ei four yards and a half is really very little for so fussy & 


/ 


f STN 


Gi aj eee ee - 
CO iaieats 
So py A wi 


har 
VAAN 


skirt must be without a seam 
ht of = 


CF 
and on the: straig' 
terial, and, as re; 
tw 


No. 17176. Paper Pattern, 6}d.,post free, from 
Pattern Department, Pearson’s Build-ngs, 
Heurietta Street, London, W.C. 
skirt, suitable for wear with any blouse. week, i 
will find the design for a bodice suitable to go with it, in case you wish to 

make a costume complete. 
SOC 
HOME RULE. 
Never tell a child twice to do a thing. See that he clearly understands 
what he is told to do; and then, if left undone, the act should be treated 


as wilful digobedience and punished as such. _.e ; . 
Never punish a child by stopping my Langs of his food, shu him in. 
that might injure his mind or body. The 


a dark room, orin any other wa; 
humiliation of being. undressed and put to bed seldom fails to bring the 


culprit to a proper frame of mind. 


DON’T MARRY A FOP. 

SURELY it is unwise to despise a young man who aspires to 
because his trousers are not of the very latest style, or oe 
certain kind of collar that you do not like. 

Some girls like to think that they are being made love to by a tailor’s 
figure. judge their sweetheart by his clothes or his —— What 
does it matter if your young man does not speak as well as you do P 
It is purely a matter of education. : 

A woman who ma wants a man to guard and maintain her, not a 
suit of clothes with an idiot inside. Therefore, girls, beware of the fop! 


PIANO POINTS. 
To take care of our pianos, we must neither close them nor Reep them 
open too long. If shut up for too long a period the keys turn yellow, and 
if they turn yellow, the only way to restore them to whiteness is to have 
the ivory scraped and polished by an expert workman. 
The [ager enemy to the piano is dampness, which will affect not only 
the polish of the wooden but 


ur hand 
wears & 


a consumptive patient. eee ee tie cabaloull kava tleworks 
, aD ve its wor! 


r HOW TO BANISH SHYNESS. 
ea a relay ae teed Liteting,  Metoly vb ton ok burweaeliy 

an fort as 8 an . No w 

suffered from it can conceive dey it pone eause. . 
Shyness may oars from one of two causes—the 

other mental. I 


mor be robust health, -_ yet so 


le posi alarming. To meet strangers causes her a severe struggle. 
Foor e Posie indly tarn dawn the Bret street corner to avoid bowing to even 


by losing that self-consciousness that self-possession can 

long as one thinks about oneself at all, one will be liable to shyness. The 
only cure is to thrust all recollection of oneself into the background as 
much as possible, when one will ually become natural Ihappy, and at ease, 

To overcome sbyness and blushing there is nothing like 

effort possible be made to achieve 
peak to every one you come in contact with, no matter what it 
costs you at first. Goon bravely; never mind how much you may blush 
and stammer. Persist in it, and it will w easier and easier. Never 
shrink from putting yourself into positions. which may draw attention 


upon you. 


fe 
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‘Good Soap 


really likKe—you can read all about hie work, hie dally life and responsibilities, 


Wanux rxpine 
Summ 6, 1907, 


<==. 
CONDUCTED By | 
| isOBEL. . , , 
HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Isa little more expensive to b 
it well dried before it is needed for gow’ 
bing, it will save the hands. 
Air the House Thoroughly 

If you desire i inmates to be healthy 
especially in winter, o i 3 for 
png ae cee opposite dovrs for 


wees ant qppenes Tough 
a tablespoonful of vin t 
water of gravy in which it is cooked’ «4 
simmer very gently. : 
To Clean Baths and Bedroom Ware 
Rab with dry salt, on a piece of coarse 
flannel. This removes at dirt, does 
not injure the ace, and’ leaves all brigit 
and shining. ( Reply to Metnose.) 
Thies Treatment may do f 
vam Colemrs: ” cm me ous 
rus em over wi tta-per 
solution. This is quite ane ek 
is' used to preserve'maps. (Reply to Artist.) 
Silk sa be Successfully Ironed 


Without first sprinkling it with water, 
rolling it up tightly: in a towel, and letting 
it rest for an hour. If the ircn is at a! 
too hot it will injure the silk, so it should 
first be tried on a scrap of old material. 


Ink Stains on Leather. 

May be removed by several applications 
of weak solution of oxalic acid. is should 
be painted over stain, and, after a few 
minutes, be wiped off. When thoroughly 
dry, repeat the process. (lieply to Evint.tz- 
Goopwins.) 


Piquant Sauce for Keeping 

And which makes a yaa relish for coll 
meat, is prepared as follows: Steep thres 
ounces of salt, two ounces of arene horse 
radish, and half an ounce of ginger in three 
pints of boiling vinegar. Stand this for 
twenty-four hours, then strain through thick 
muslin, and bottle for use. A clove of 
garlic will be found a great improvement 
to the above ingredients. 


This Inexpensive Tonic 
May be easily made by an inexperienced 
dispenser: Put into an ordinary-sized meii- 
cine bottle thirty grains of citrate of iron 
and quinine. up the bottle with warm 
water, and allow it to Dose, a table 
spoonful in -a wineglassful of water after 
meals. is is a very useful pick-me-up 
after severe colds, such as you are having, 
and costs about twopence. (Ieply to WELLS, 
Nan.) 
Mutton Suet 
Is such an excellent household remedy, 
that no one should be without it. Procure 
a little from a butcher, render it down, turn 
into cakes, and keep for use. This is an 
excellent remedy for dry lips and chapped 
hands, to which it should be applied every 
night. For cuts and bruises it is almoa 
indispensable. For a swelling spread it 01 
a linen rag, and dust thickly with boracic 
acid powder. If the suet becomes very hari 
by keeping, it can be melted as required. 
To Remove Ink from a Pinafore. _ 
are several simple recipes which 
i and, if they fail, have 
lemon. ee the 
spots with milk, then cover with common 
salt, or rub the spots with a cut lemon 
before washing. @ Rub the stain with 4 
fluid of oxalic acid in the proportion of 8 
teas to a cupful of hot water. Some 
times you will notice a reddish stain on the 
materia] after oxalic acid. In this case 
apply a weak solution of chloride of lime 
and wash the fabric at once. (Reply % 
‘Wastcare.) 
To Cook a Tongue. 
Place it in a saucepan, 
water, add a seasoning of 
_— Bring to the ; 
slowly for two anda half to three and a halt 
hours, according to weight. When cookel 
remove the skin, brush the entire su: face with 
beaten eggs, ani strew with breadcrumbs. 
Bake for half-an-hour in a steady oven, basting 
Repeat: Serve hot 
with ‘brown gravy. 
Boiled potatoes and a 
green vegetable should 
accompany this dish. 


cover with tepid 
herbs and whole 
and simmer very 
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Invicestion || ASK FOR 


and all Stomach Troubles are CURED by 
ZALES FORDES 


(Trade Mark) ~S 


intense 
nights. It means starved . 
The 2.6 Bottle Se en ree Lely and 0 teveet - 
contains Three brain; in short, it means shattered andabroken Taxs rr Darr 
Times as much = constitution unless you root it out without delay. Ayres, Masts, 
asthe 1/1} size. Mother Seigel’s Syrup has no rival as a remedy for 
indigestion, and all disorders of 


Hitcuii_ . 


MoTHER SEIGEL'S 


Syrup. 


ES, P. PILES, 
pra rg SALLOW COMPLEX/é 
-: PIMPLES AND ALL: mriasont 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 


& 2/9 
PER BOX. 


6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY, SEE THAT YOU GET IT! 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, 8t. Helens, Lanc., an@ 
- sold everywhere in Loxes price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills: 


The Medicine You Have Always Had.’ 


THE NEW CURRANT BISCUIT 


CORINTH 


i Its Peek, Frean's - who make Pat-a-Cake. 
A guarantee of purity 


are tired of taking 

TIRED MEN eee ae 
at NNEVOUSNESS: EXE EXHAUSTION, VARICOCELE, 

BILITY from any cause Piatever, WITH STOMACH © MEDIC ELucTRICITY. a : 


Book sent Se pie Me nition this pa 
A. J. LEIGH, Sando Great Russell St, LONDON, w.o. ‘Over 30 pours’ Siti aeathes 
a ID 


SINGER 
CYCLES 


Study Your Complexion. 


|T is the change from cold to warmer weather 

that brings out most eruptions on the skin, 
The tiny pores, long contracted by winter’s cold, 
become greatly expanded, allowing dirt and soap, 
often of an injurious nature, to enter and irritate 
these newly-opened sensitive organs. Better 
take particular care of your skin just now and use 
only OATINE—the perfect face cream that 
; cleans the pores, leaving the skin always beauti- 
The Gatine air. _—‘fullly soft and smooth. 

ATINE does not nourish hair—it doesn’t 
| affect its growth one way or the other. It contains no chemicals, nor 
animal fats, and will never turn bad. The secret of OATINE is the 
secret of the oats—the purest and most efficient preservative of the 
skin that is known. 

} _ Buy OATINE to-day and ensure a age aaa 1/3 a jar, or 
| larger size containing four times as much, 2/| 
OF alk Chemists and Stores, including as Branches, 


 Oafine 


OUR OFFER. Send us thn gap Ae eer $4. fod stamps or coupons from 
aad we will send you, 

| free of cost, a neat box containing ane es S chasm Oatixe Bats, o i! 

lotion that will purify the skin; Oarine Facr PowpEr, non-pois>nous, || 

} non-irritant; Oariws Soar; Oatrem Patcum Powper; Oatine Toorn Paste, and | 


EE 
ving £3 10s. FrcYon? SOLD EVERYWHERE, st 1/14, 20, 4/6, and 1l/-, 


SUNDANCE OF BABYS NATURAL FOOD 


a Aer Pa 


eye U 
BER, there ie 


as 
ice etapa icy oe it et Symington's| 


Hdinburgh 


oars Emulsion|Coffee Essence] 


the pleasant bottle (enclose 3d. for} Without question the purest, the 
) tom corr & BOW sending for a free sample ( 34. 


Oatme Soar in Tubes. With these preparations we will send you a copy of our 
book—“ BEAUTY HINTS.” 


Ltd., 10-2: Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, eheapest, and the best money can buy, 


Edalji’s Pardon. 
J am sure that all those who have followed the remark- 


able story of George Edalji, as told by himself, 
in the eolesiit of this paper will have read with 
mingled feelings the decision of the Home Secre- 
tary. The committee who investigated the matter 
seem to have satisfied themselves that Mr. Edalji 
was perfectly innocent of the charge of cattle maim- 
ing, but they scem doubtful on the point es to 
whether he actually wrote the letters concerning 
which so much was made at the trial. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Edalji is anxious for an opportunity 
of producing conclusive proof that he did not write 
these letters. If this opportunity is given him— 
or his representative—then: there can be no obstacle 
whatever in the way of his receiving the compgnsa- 
tion to which he is morally entitled. | task 
which we set ourselyes in giving publicity to his 
story is now, for the time being, finished. Still, it 
is certain that all my readers will feel that justice 
has not yet been done, and that proper reparation 
should be made. We shall not relax our efforts, 
and I hope that within a reasonable time you will 
gee an announcement to the effect that the very fair 
‘ demands of George Edalji have been complied with. 


—_—_—— 


Thanks for Appreciation. ; 

Never, since this was started, have I received 
so many letters of congratulation upon any one 
number of P.IV. as I have in the case of the 
‘Whitsun Double Number. I can only express the 
hope that each new reader who has, during the 
past few weeks, picked up the paper for the first 
time will find it saticlentiy interesting to justify 
his becoming a regular subscriber in the ituturp. 
As for my old readers, I regard them all as personal 
friends. Although I have not actually met one in 
10,000, I realise that it is they who have made 
Pearson's the huge success it ia by their steady and 
unwavering support. The next few menths will 
be full of pleasant surprises for everyone who takes 
the big red-covered paper into the home every week. 
No money will be spared to secure absolutely the 
best fiction obtainable in the market, and there 
are many busy brains in this office devising new 
ideas for tickling the mental paletes of ers. 


_ 


_Lucre for Limericks. : oe a 

ANoTHER limerick appears on the page 8 
week, and the adjedieator will be Mr. Arthur 
Applin, whose name is familiar to every reader 
of this paper as the author of some of its most 
famous serials. Next week we shall publish a new 
limerick, and the judge will be Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
the well-known humorous writer. 


When Wifie Won't Listen to Reason. 

Bacx’s wife has recently struck up a tremendous 
friendship with a lady who lives close by, and 
now, almost every evening, this lady comes in after 
supper, and completely spoils Bacx’s chance of # 

et time. When he remonstrates with his wife 
that the few hours before bed-time are the only 
moments of peaceful leisure that he gets in the 
day, she replieg that it is her only time for recrea- 
tion also, since she is busy with the children all 
day, and that she does not see why he should ty 
to keep her from her friends.—I thi 
our wife is very unreasonable, Bacx, to say the 
east of it. And it ig no compliment to the 
pleasures of yuur society that she must get in 
somebody else to amuse her. I advise to take 
up a firm attitude in the matter. | Tell her that 
her friend may come in on one evening of the 
week, but not oftener. If she refuses to obey you 
a little tactful practice would almost certainly 
mend matters. ight after night you might get 
one of your friends to visit you, someone for 
whom your wife docs not particularly care. 
Directly she begins to object you could propose a 
truce, she to withdraw her friends and ‘you to 
send yours packing. 


When is an Argumeat not an Argument ? 
Bramny has just bought a mandoline, and he not 
unnaturally thinks that, having bought it, he 
might as well learn to play it. Then the good- 
natured friend comes along and tells him that he can 
never Icarn to play the mandoline because he can- 
not sing. Bramey retorts that it is true he cannot 
sing, but he has a good ear for music, and can 
French fairly well. So far, the controversy 
reminds me of the remark of the old lady who said, 
“No wonder thoy call this place Stony Stratford, 


. 
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do not think-it can matter whether one has a 
‘voice or not, so | as one has a good ear for 
‘music, when it is merely @ question of learning 
to play. On.the other hand, I once ‘d in 
London @ very remarkable quartette of mandolinists 
whose great triumph was the suggestion by means 
of the mandoling of the singing of a plaintive 
melody. It was difficult to believe that it was 
instruments alone that produced the marvellously 
life-like sounds; and if this feat is what Bramsy 
hopes to emulate, it may be that his inability to 
sing will handicap him a little. As to his ability 
to speak French fairly well, I don’t think he is 
right in assuming that this accomplishment has 
anything to do witha musical ear. A friend of 
mine speaks French well enough to be able to 

for a Frenchman when he is in France, and he 
has a happy faculty of Being able to reproduce 
the most delicate sounds of that language, but he 
has absolutely no ear for music at all, and wouldn’t 
sit out a Paderewski recital even if he could get 
in on a free ticket. 


Deadly Battles on Your Tongue. 
B. SEeacesr writes to 


point out that stamps purchased 
at a post office are invariably slid across the counter 
with the gummed side downwards, and it seems to 
him that this gummed side, which is afterwards 
licked by the public, must in this way become full 
of germs contributed by people in all states of 
health._——————Stamps are presented face uP 
wards forthe obvious reason that in this way 
postal offica clerk is able to secure a final check on 
the number issued. With regard to the other 
question, I am inclined to think that the germ 
scare has.been a little overdone. There seems to be 
an impression among the general public that a germ 
is an ill-bred, offensive creature, only waiting for 
an opportunity to bite respectable people into a 
lingering sickness. As a matter of fact, some 
germs are most correct and law-abiding, and they 
are constantly attacking and destroying their less 
considerate brethren. ere are germs of health as 
well as of disease, and it is hardly likely that any 
collection of wicked fairy could be holding a mass 
meeting on the b of a tage-stamp without 
Abang Map attendance of a number of 
germs to keep them in order. Of course, sometimes 
the wicked germs get: out of hand, and that means 
trouble for somebody. The. practice of licking 
stamps is almost universal, and, as things are, the 
probability is that 7 time you lick off a number 
of spiteful germs you take with them a fair number 
of representatives of law and order, who, like the 
human variety, may be relied upon to do their 
duty whatever the odds may be against them.. 


Up Gill or Down Dale ? 
F. C. H. has been told by a sailor friend that it is 


more tiring on a long march to walk down a hill 

than to walk up, and F. C. H. thinks his friend 

must be spinning a rather nautical yarn. 

- Surely, the mere fact that F. CO. H.'s friend 
is a sailor should be a sufficient guarantee that 
he is speaking the truth; for aro not sailors always 
truthful ? e nautical gentleman on Brighton 
Beach, who once entertained mo for ten minutes 
with the story of his fight with a whale, I have 
always regarded as the exception that proved the 
rule, putting his error down to the fact he had 
been on shore for some years and was trying to 

t acclimatised to his new surroundings. ‘Walking 
lown hill in the course of a long march is extremely 
tiring, as F. C. H. can discover for himself if he 
will make the experiment. On level ground or 
up a slight incline, walking becomes, after the 
first few miles, quite a mechanical act. We get 
into the swing of the pace, and our limbs look 
aftor themselves without any need of direction or 
supervision. But in descending a hill, the con- 
ditions are suddenly altered. Every step must be 
watched, and new muscles have to be called up to 
act as a sort of brake. You become not only 

. conscious of the effort to make a step, but you 
are conscious also of having to resist the tendency 
of the pace to become too long, and this movement, 
sé essential in marching order, is naturally more 
trying than if the pace were left to make iteelf 
mechanically. ; 


Please Ee!p the F.A.F. 


In this copy of Pearson’s you will find a form for 
collecting subscriptions on behalf of the Fresh Air 
Fund. Please not, under any cireumstances, 
waste it. I want you to go round to your friends 
and secure as many pennies as you possibly can, 
after which change them into stamps or 
orders, and send the amount in to us. If you your- 
eelf cannot find opportunities for doing this, then 
get your children (if you have any) to do it for 
you. Should it be absolutely impossible for you 
to utilise the collecting form in your own house 
hold, then kindly hand it to a friend of yours who 
is sufficiently warm-hearted to take a little trouble 
in the matter. Full particulars of the way in 
which the form should be filled up appear in the 
printed instructions. 


for I was never so bitten by fleas in my life.” T| An F.A.B. Incident. 


WEEK ENpixe 
dumm 6, 1907, 


“Last mber, in a and dreary alley, just 
off the Sdrrey side of Blackfriars Bridge,” w1\;..; 
a correspondent, “I came across a little ra eel 
surrounded by a crowd of equally tattered childr..’ 
who were listening to her words in enrapti:..| 
silence. So intcrested were they that I was a‘, 
to approach close enough to hear what she +: 
saying without arousing the faintest attention f1..:, 
any of them. Then I learnt that she was descrilj;; 
to them the perm and delights of a day in i}. 
country, which she had just spent under the ansnic , 
of Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. I wish I could ¢.». 
vey to you the mingled humour and pathes of ti.at 
poor little mite’s attempt to jbring befcre Inp 
laymates the splendours which she had witness), 
© thing she said—the last before I turned av-ay—- 
stuck in my memory on account of the wisifi| 
air of wonder with which she brought it out, an:l 
its increduloug reception by the audience. As son 
as I got home the We 4 I did was to send a 
small donation to the F.A.F., in order that some 
other kid might have a glimpse of that joyous 
and impossible Paradise, where ‘fruits’ actually 
existed, for which ‘there weren't nuffin to pay,’” 
Won't you who read this also help us to bring 
a little sunshine into these sad child lives. For 
the small sum of ninepence you give some white. 
faced mite a whole day amongst the green fielis, 
and a memory which will serve for many a day 
to brighten the drab monotony of its checrless 
existence. 


How We Got 833 2s. 

In connection with the Fresh Air Fund, an intere:t- 
ing experiment has been brought to a_ successful 
conclusion in the parish of Hebden Bridge, in 
Yorkshire. The “Lenten Savings” of the parish 
have been devoted to the fund, and the Rev. Basil 
G. Bourchier writes in reference to the project : 

I am very [ to send you £33 2a. for the Fresh Air 
Fund, em the Lenten savings of this parish, and ehould like 
to ask that the children be selected from the Isle of Dog-, 
in East London, and the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green. 
The le here would: greatly appreciate it, and it would be 
a stim for a greater effort next year. 

This request, of course, will be faithfully carried 
out by the organisers of the fund. 


A Song for You. 

Mosr of my old readers will remember the song which 
was published to benefit the Fresh Air Fund. It 
was mene last year all over the Kingdom. In order 
to familiarise new readers with its charming words 
and delightful music, we shall present a free copy 
to everyone who subscribes to Fresh Air Fund, 
however small the sum may be, and we shall} go on 
presenting these copies until our stock is exhausted. 


Tur following F.A.F. Special Days have been 
arranged and will Boag on the date: 
announced: June llth, “ Egmont Day 
June 12th, “Thoma Day”; June 14th, “Masham 
Grammar Day” ; June 17th, “Ellen's Day” ; 
June 18th, “Eileen’s Birthday” ; June 19th, 
“Backsheesh Day”; June 20th, “Ravensbourne 
Club Day.” 


—_—— 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 

Conrrrsutions to the Fresh Air Fund _ previously 
acknowledged £990 14s, 83d. Since the last list 
was published the following contributions have 
come to hand: 


EB. V. A., £4.43.3 Lord 
Indie, 10s.; 8. B., 7s. 6d.; H. M. Sullivan and Friends, £4 1s.: 
BO otidat, 98 aa os £3: J. K., 18.; Miss Sinc!:i- 
D. M, Client, Od.; W. P. Peyton, £8; 3. K., 1s; Hiss Si i 


£2 38.; G. J. M., 1s.; M 
7, EB. P., 10s.; F. 8. H 


agpic, 4s.; Evelyn Thompson, A.8.C., 
H. A. Hatton, 15s. 6d.; Mr. hirs., and Mise Flood, £8 23; 


6d.; 


éd.; Agnes and Robert Brydon 
Member of Ravensbourne Club, pro. F. Denny, £10 18s. 84. 
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